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Retirement hwim 
In A Yibrant 



1611 Cold Spring Road, Williamstown, MA 01267 Tel: 413.458.8371 


Sweetwood Continuing Care Retirement Community of Williamstown, Massachusetts 
is adding 20 new suites for discriminating people like you who seek a secure 

lifestyle in a stimulating community. 

Sweetwood offers the best of both worlds — lectures, theaters, and galleries — 
combined with excellent health maintenance and rehabilitation programs. 

There is also an adjacent skilled nursing facility. 

Discover what retirement living and peace of mind should be. Cali Howard Brookner for 

morę information orto arrange a visit. 
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The Yalue of the Land 

T he Vermont landscape is beauti- 
ful, no ąuestion about it. But it's 
also vital to Vermont's economy, 
and to Vermonters' sense of who they 
are. 

For nearly 50 years, Vermont Life has 
presented the Vermont countryside in 
all its undeniable beauty, as a part of every issue. So we have a 
vested interest in its continued beauty and integrity. 

My guess is that most Vermonters do also. 

The economic importance of landscape to Vermont is grow- 
ing every day. In an increasingly competitive market for 
tourists, landscape is one of the uniąue things Vermont has to 
offer. The life lived in Vermont — informal, outdoorsy, farm- 
oriented — is a direct function of that landscape. 

That's also why the landscape is, in many important ways, 
linked to our identity as Vermonters. Farming is a vital part of 
our rural heritage, even though most Vermonters no longer 
farm. Our "working landscape" is the visual expression of our 
farming heritage. You can see it in the land, in any of a thou- 
sand long and beautiful views. 

If that landscape were lost, as sonie fear it may be, Vermont 
would lose not only its prime economic resource in the battle 
for tourists, it would lose a part of its identity, and possibly its 
soul, as well. Landscape tells us that Vermont is a real place 
with real traditions, linked to a real past. 

Part of what we attempt to do at Veimont Life is celebrate 
and promote the Vermont landscape. We want everyone to 
know how beautiful Vermont is, because that's the first step to 
protecting that beauty. The photo essay that begins on page 38 
is ostensibly about ice, but is also very much about the beauty 
of the Vermont countryside, even in the depths of winter. And 
the dedication of artist Claire Van Vliet to Wheeler Mountain 
up near Lalce Willoughby (page 50) expresses that very charac- 
teristic Vermont urge to celebrate, and thereby protect, parts of 
the landscape that are special to us. 

Ski academies (page 46) promote skiing, but who is to say 
that the exhilaration of a snowy mountainside on a bright win¬ 
ter day doesn't provide a spiritual lift all its own? And in a qui- 
eter modę, Edith Hunter notes, starting on page 23, the many 
historie connections of a ski tour around her home in Weath- 
ersfield. 

Finally, though it may seem to be a stretch, there's even a 
link to the land in our article on winter-testing electric cars 
(page 34). Leave it to Vermonters like Noel Perrin, concerned 
about the beauty and integrity of the Vermont countryside, to 
jump right into a new technology that has the potential for re- 
ducing automobile-borne air pollution and thereby the green- 
house gases that threaten the world's climate. That, to para- 
phrase Buckminster Fuller, really is thinking globally and act- 
ing locally! 
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There Are Sources of Warmth 

ĄSIDE fROM THE SUN. 


zellow light gently pierces the dusk through the window that greets you. 
Welcoming smiles say this is your place. 

Tomorrow, there will be time for chillier pursuits... a run down the mountain, 
a trek through the woods, maybe even a skate on the pond. And though the cool air 

captures your breath, you like it. 

Later, you nap in front of the crackling fire that has quickly become 
a close companion. Crisp and magnificent out there. Cozy and warm in here. 
lsn't this the way to experience the elements? 

i-8oo-VERMONT, ext. 613B 


YERMONT 


it will change the way 
you look at things 

For our Winter Guidebook, cali the 800 number above... or write: Vermont Department of Travel & Tourism, 
Dept. 613 B, 134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602-1471 

Large Photo: Paul O. Boisvert Inset Photo: Ken Burns, courtesy Shelburne Museum 
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nThe Termont Country Storę- 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Vermont Country Storę'. 1 Vermont Life. 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, Walter 
Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a new magazine that 
would capture the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this new 
venture, Yermont Life. For these past 50 years, Yermont Life has been a 
splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Yermont Life , which has for all these years promoted the values of the 
citizens of our State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

“I find that ifit's not in the Yermont Country Storę, 
you can do without it.“ San Francisco, CA. 

A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 
50 States through the Voice of the Mountains mail 
order catalog. We have two Stores: the original 
storę is located in the picturesąue village of 
Weston. Our second storę with the popular bar- 
gain attic is conveniently located right off 1-91 in 
Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products 
you thought had long disappeared such as penny 
candy, Vermont Common Crackers, and floursack 
towels, as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed with the merchandise are 
hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s like 
shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 remember 
long after you get home. 


The Vermont Country Storę 
Thanks Our Customers 
For 50 Years Of Customer Loyalty 




1946-1996 



Lyman Orton 



OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit Bandstand Books & Art, 
The West River Jewelry Company, 
and The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę* 

Dept. 245C P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-2400 
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Chicken Slip-up 

Oops! Check your photograph of the 
"chicken supper" in Peacham, my 
home town [Autumn 1995]. I was look- 
ing for familiar faces when the con- 
tents of the plates caught my eye. 
That's not chicken! That's the New 
England boiled dinner — corned beef, 
carrots, onions, potatoes and cabbage. 
When I was in high school, I waited ta- 
bles at that and many other dinners in 
the church basement. The picture 
brought back fond memories of the 
people I worked with and of our own 
meal after we had cleaned up from 
everyone else. Church suppers, there's 
nothing like them! 

Katherine Quimby Johnson 
Cambridge 

Several writers have pointed out that we il- 
lustrated our story on the glories of chicken 
pie suppers with the wrong photo. All we 
can say in our defense is that church sup¬ 
pers, whether the main course is chicken or 
boiled dinner, are served and eaten in the 
same tasty spirit. Our apologies for the 
mix-up. 

Ignat Solzhenitsyn 

What timing! In August my hus- 
band and I spent a grand vacation at 
our summer cottage on lovely Lakę St. 
Catherine in Wells. When we retumed 
home my autumn issue of Veimont 
Life was waiting for me and received 
priority attention, as does every issue. 
I particularly enjoyed reading the bio- 
graphical article on Ignat Solzhenit¬ 
syn, "Astride the Magie Horse." 

Within a week our local paper had 
an advertisement for the opening con- 
cert of our wonderful Greensboro Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Ignat Solzhenit¬ 
syn as guest soloist. 

The concert was last night and he 
was magnificent. I secretly felt I had 
an edge on most of the other patrons 
there — I had just read all about Ignat 
in my Vermont Life\ 

Sandra Jenney 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Your Autumn 1995 issue has to be 
one of the finest, including the cover. 
We found most articles of eąual inter- 
est; however, were I asked to pass out 
marks I do believe an A+ would go to 
Susan Keese for her very splendid 
write-up on the Solzhenitsyn family. 
Virginia C. Worthington 
Orlando, Florida 
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The Puli of Tunbridge 

I want to thank you for the article 
'Turę Pulling" in the Autumn 1995 is- 
sue. I remember attending the Tun¬ 
bridge Fair as a child and having one 
last bit of summer even though school 
had already started and fali was on its 
way. As I read the article during my 
commute home on the Long Island 
Raił Road, I could hear the announcer's 
voice in my mind. Needless to say, I 
was very homesick by the time I got 
off the train that evening. 

Tobi J. Cooney 
Massapeąua Park, New York 

It's Peacham Again! 

When we received our autumn issue 
of Vermont Life, I jokingly said to my 
wife, "I bet we can find a picture of 
Peacham in this issue." 

Surę enough — there on pages 48 
and 49 was a spectacular portrait of 
the ąuaint town in its autumn glory. 

Next day we received our issue of 
Country magazine and there inside the 
front cover was a two-page spread of 
East Peacham, again in its autumn 
glory. 

Ray Poffenberger 
Myersville, Maryland 

Bad Saw Scene 

Having grown up on a farm in An- 
dover, I must talce serious exception to 
the picture on page 33 in the Autumn 
1995 issue. My Dad had a saw rig at 
the end of our farm home by the wood- 
shed. No one in his right mind would 
even allow anyone as near as the 
kneeling boy to a saw in operation! We 
children were never allowed anywhere 
near the operating saw. We did put 
away the chunks for kitchen and fur- 
nace after the job was completed! 

Pm a transplant, but still consider 
myself a Vermonter and have all issues 
of Vermont Life from 1950, plus Spring 
1948. 

Muriel (Helberg) Sullivan 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Sullivan makes a good point. We sus- 
pect that in Ed Epstein’s excellent illustra- 
tion the boy appears to be closer to the 
spinning saw blade than the artist in- 
tended. In the poem, the boy is actually 
bringing wood to the saw, which would 
put him even farther from the blade, 


Keep the cards and letters coming: Vermont 
Life, Letters to the Editor, 6 Baldwin St., 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602; E-mail: 
Vtlifemag@aol.com; fax (802) 828-3366. 




SIX ROOMS of FURNITURE in the H1STORIC SMITH HOUSE on ROUTE 2 
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Matthew Burak Fumiture 


18th and 19th Century Designs Cal110 ^ f or °F 

Custom Design Service 802 684'21 56 

Original Art A $5 value — FREE! 

ROUTE 2, BOX 279-4. DANYILLE, YERMONT 05828 


Von Bargen*s 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Stratton Mtn., VT • Church St., Burlington, VT • Springfield, VT 

1 - 800 - 841-8820 
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Singing the 
Virtues of the 
Sting 


O ver the past 60 years, 
Middlebury bee- 
lceeper Charles Mraz 
has probably stung morę 
people than anybody in Ver- 
mont. Or at least Mraz's 
bees have. 

And it's all in a good 
cause: Mraz, Vermont's 
leading proponent of bee 
venom therapy, applies bees 
to people suffering from 


arthritis. The bees Sting, 
and both Mraz and the peo¬ 
ple he treats declare that 
the arthritis abates, in some 
cases temporarily, in some, 
forever. 

There are plenty of skep- 
tics. Most conventional 
medical authorities say 
there's no proof that bee 
venom therapy does any 
good. And, they add, there's 
plenty of risk involved if 
the person getting stung 
happens to be allergic to 
bee venom. 

But Mraz is unshaken in 
his faith in apitherapy — 
the use of bees and their 
stings as medicine. His re- 
cently published book, 
Health and the Honeybee, 
explains bee-sting therapy 
and includes accounts from 
patients who swear he has 
helped elear up their arthri¬ 
tis. 

Though the therapy is un- 
conventional and to some 
unbelievable, Mraz cites a 


logical underpinning with 
connections to acupuncture 
and homeopathy: " Research 
has so far established that 
BVT stimulates the activi- 
ties of the immune system 
so that the body produces 
its own healing agents," he 
writes. 

Mraz has been inter- 
viewed on several national 
television programs sińce 
the publication of his book 
and is campaigning to have 
bee venom recognized as a 
beneficial treatment for 
multiple sclerosis and other 
diseases. 

Bees have 
clearly been 
good for Char- 
lie Mraz: Last 
summer he 
celebrated his 
90th birthday 
with a big 
party at the 
Middlebury 
Community 
House. 


"I feel very strongly that 
bee venom has just begun 
to realize its possibilities," 
he says. 

Health and the Honey¬ 
bee is available for $12.95 
at bookstores or from 
Queen City Publications, 
P.O. Box 4326-A, Burling¬ 
ton, VT 05406, tel. (800) 
603-3577. 


Charles Mraz and bees in 
action, left , and Mraz 
with his daughter Marna 
at last summer's birthday 
celebration. 




Al's Snowmobile Parts Empire 


P erhaps you thinlc Al's 
Snowmobile Parts 
Warehouse, Newport, 
Vermont, sounds lilce a tiny 
roadside business with a 
few snowmobiles out back. 
Weil, in the snowmobile 
world, ATs is big. 

Al's ships snowmobile 
parts to every State in the 
country. APs also 
ships to Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, the 
French Alps, Chile 
and, for some reason, Singa- 
pore. APs has a new 15,000- 


square-foot warehouse with 
a showroom, a computer- 
ized inventory and four 
garage bays in which me- 
chanics do nothing all day 
but remove parts from 
snowmobiles. APs often 
fills one UPS truck per day, 
and out back APs usually 
has about 500 snowmobiles 
being "parted out," as they 
say in the business. You can 
cali APs seven days a week, 
you can fax APs or e-mail 
APs, and soon APs will have 
a four-color brochure and, 
perhaps, its own home page 
on the Internet. 

From a new Ski-Doo, Po- 


laris, or Arctic Cat to an an- 
cient Rupp, Scorpion, Alou- 
ette, or Evinrude, APs has 
the carburetors, cowls, 
cylinders or pipes needed to 
keep a snowmachine fit. 

Al is Al Briere, who over 
the past 15 years has 
brought his interest in 
snowmobiles from hobby to 
livelihood for himself and 
his family, not to mention 
12 employees. Born in Ver- 
mont, raised in Rhode Is- 
land, Briere turned his sec- 
ond home in Newport, 
where he now lives f uli - 
time, into the nucleus of 
the APs empire. 
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Lyndoti Center's Miller's Run covered bridge after the state 
Transportation Agency's ooerhaul. 


Towns Are 
Keeping Their 
Briages Up 

V ermont towns 
puli together to 
save what is 
theirs, and the towns 
of Arlington, Lyndon 
and Dummerston 
have done just that to 
preserve their covered 
bridges. 

The West Dum¬ 
merston covered 
bridge, Vermont's 
longest (280 feet), and 
Lyndon's Miller's 
Run covered bridge, 
one of five in the 
town, were both 
threatened by age and 
the need for repairs. 

In Lyndon Center, 
the State Agency of 
Transportation want- 
ed to replace the old, 
one-lane bridge — 


the last covered 
bridge on the State 
highway system — 
with a new, two-lane, 
concrete and roofless 
one, but residents op- 
posed the idea. A 
wider bridge, they ar- 
gued, would only in- 
crease traffic, endan- 
gering the town's 
character as well as 
students from Lyndon 
Institute who fre- 


wallced across the 
bridge. Besides, they 
saw the covered 
bridge, built in the 
1870s, as part of the 
town's heritage. For 
morę than 10 years 
Lyndon Center and 
the state fought over 
the matter in and out 
of court. Finally, the 
state agreed to rebuild 
the bridge and turn it 
and Lyndon Center's 
main Street over to 
the town in exchange 


for another stretch of 
highway. 

Over the past year, 
the state had the 
bridge removed, dis- 
assembled, reassem- 
bled and replaced, 
complete with a new 
pedestrian walkway. 
Last fali, Lyndon ded- 
icated the new bridge 
with a procession of 
coaches, antiąue cars, 
joggers and bicyclists 
across its red oak 
deck. 


In Dummerston, 
residents voted at a 
special town meeting 
to restore their 123- 
year-old bridge over 
the West River at an 
estimated cost of 
morę than $620,000. 
Officials hope to open 
the restored one-lane 
bridge sometime in 
1996 or 1997. As one 
resident declared dur- 
ing debate over the 
project: "Dummer¬ 
ston IS the covered 
bridge!" 

Arlington recently 
spent a substantial 
sum to repair the 
West Arlington cov- 
ered bridge, the one 
that graced the cover 
of Vermont Life this 
past autumn. 

— Virginia Downs in 
Lyndon and 
David Marx in 
Dummerston 


Greek oregano, and home- 
made sweet sausage. And 
Denby threw in a few extra 
pizzas for the Staff and crew 
of the TWA airliner. 


The Brewing 
Goes On 


V ermont's breweries 
[Summer 1993] con- 
tinue to grow. The 
newest is Burlington's 
Magie Hat Brewing _ 
Company. Mean- 
while, the state's 
other breweries 
are expanding. 
Catamount 
Brewing, Ver- 
mont's first 
micro-brew- 


ery, is run- 
ning at fuli 
capacity at 
its White 
River Junc- 
tion plant, has intro 
duced a new pale ale and is 


So what does some- 
one in Alabama or 
Florida want with snow- 
mobile parts? First of all, 
snowmobile engines actu- 
ally power a number of dif- 
ferent machines, some of 
which have nothing to do 
with snów. Beyond that, 
says Patrick Martell, who is 
married to ATs daughter 
Denise and works in the 
family business: "I don't 
lcnow what they do with 
'em, but we've got orders 
from all over the world." 

Al's Snowmobile Parts 
Warehouse, tel. (802) 334- 
7239, fax (802) 334-7837, or 
via e-mail: 

alssnowmo@aol.com 

—Andre w Nemethy 


One Papai Pizza, 
To Go 

R ichard Denby, who 
runs Richard's Special 
Vermont Pizza (RSVP) 
from his tiny restaurant in 


caller really was from TWA, 
and he really wanted 
RSVP's Vermont- 
made pizza 
for the 

* 


/'pizza fit 

for a pope. 

Waitsfield, wasn't surę he 
had heard the caller right. It 
was true, he had been at a 
fancy food show in New 
York City in July and had 
given samples to a represen- 
tative of TWA. 

But the man on the phone 
said he wanted to order piz¬ 
zas for Pope John Paul II. 

"Right," said Denby. 
"Who is this really ?" 

As it turned out, the 


Pope's 

return flight to 
Romę after the papai visit 
to the U.S. last fali. A smali 
dinner party was planned 
aboard that return flight, 
and the RSVP pizza was to 
be served during the appe- 
tizer course. 

"All I know for surę is 
that they flipped over the 
pizza," said Denby, reached 
by Yermont Life as he was 
packing up the papai pizza. 

The flavor combination 
reąuested was an RSVP 
house specialty, "The Onas¬ 
sis," madę with roasted red 
pepper pesto, roasted garlic, 
black olives, feta cheese, 
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Dried Peony Bouquet 

(vase not included) 

Exccptional Quality, mixed colors, lasts for years. Long flexible stems. ^$ 18 ™ 
15 Peonies/$29 • 25 Pconies/$45 • 35 Peonies/$59 plus $6 s/h 
Fully Guarantecd MC/Visa/check/m.o. 

Andree Frazier Dried Flowers, PO Box 42, Roxbur>% Yermont 05669 802-485-6656 


You can build the most beautiful 
Post & Beam home in America. 


What kind of new home do you see yourself 
in? Traditional or contemporary; large or 
smali; a rambling family place, secluded 
vacation getaway or cozy retirement retreat? 

Timberpegs exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect home. 
Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look at. Superbly 
designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, its as easy as can be. 

Here's how to beein. 

For all the plans, ***““ ^ 

ideas and advice you 
need to get started, 
just write or cali for 
our $15 design 
portfolio (VISA^ and 
MasterCard 1 ^ 
accepted). We’ll take 
care of the rest. 

Dealer intjuires itwited. 


-sg. j r - 1 —- 


™ , 

Cte9C*\- GThnrri 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Post &. Beam. 

.Timberpeg East, lnc. Fv>x 1500 VL7, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 


POST BOY 


considering building another brewery 
in the next few years. Otter Creek 
Brewing, a tiny start-up operation 
three years ago, has built a new plant 
near its old one in Middlebury, in- 
creasing production dramatically. And 
Mountain Brewers, once operated 
from the basement of the Bridgewater 
Mili, is now producing its Long Trail 
aleś at a new and bigger factory in 
Bridgewater Comers. 

Elsewhere in the State, a number of 
new brew pubs — where beer is brewed 
and sold on the premises — have 
opened, including one at The Shed, for 
decades a landmark for thirsty visitors 
to Stowe. And McNeiPs, a Brattleboro 
brew pub, won a gold medal for its alt- 
bier at Denver's Great American Beer 
Festival. 

Green Mountain 
Greyhounds 

G reyhounds are not a breed one 
necessarily associates with Yer¬ 
mont, but these days there are 
sonie real Vermont connections. 

First of all, last spring Vermont be- 
came one of three States to ban grey- 
hound racing. 

"We have created an example for the 
rest of the country, with inąuiries 
coming in from almost every single 
State," said Scotti Devens, founder of 
Save the Greyhound Dogs, the volun- 
teer group largely responsible for bring- 
ing the ąuestion to the General As- 
sembly. The Essex-based organization 
opposes inhumane treatment of grey¬ 
hounds at dog tracks and by breeders. 

The state's only dog track, Green 
Mountain Park in Pownal, closed in 
1992, but racing opponents wanted to 
make surę no morę greyhounds would 
race in Vermont. 

What happens to the many grey¬ 
hounds from States where greyhound 
racing is still legał? One answer is 
Greyhound Rescue of Vermont, a non- 
profit, volunteer organization dedi- 
cated to finding homes for greyhounds 
whose racing days are done. 

If you want to hear about the virtues 
of greyhounds, just ask someone who 
has adopted one. Though they some- 
times have to be "resocialized" be- 
cause of abuse suffered as race dogs, 
they are considered intelligent, gentle 
pets. Greyhound Rescue says it has 
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placed 500 dogs sińce 1991. 

For information on adopting or help- 
ing, write Greyhound Rescue of Ver- 
mont, 569 Roosevelt Highway, Colch- 
ester, VT 05446. For information on 
Save the Greyhound Dogs, write to 
P.O. Box 8981, Essex, VT 05451. 

A Presley Presence 

W hen Priscilla Presley, former 
wife of Elvis, came to the town 
of Lincoln with an entourage 
from an International advertising 
agency to film a television commercial 
last fali, she fell in love with Vermont. 

"Everything is so picturesąue," she 
said. "It brings me back to my child- 
hood. Everyone takes such good care 
of their homes and their barns. It's a 
smali thing, but it gives me hope for 
the rest of America ." 

The real star may have been Vanessa 
Stearns, owner of the Lincoln General 
Storę. Despite the cellular phones and 
walkie-talkies used during the shoot- 
ing, it was the phone at the storę that 
was the main link to the outside world. 
Stearns also sold nearly 100 pounds of 
mapie syrup to star and crew. 

— Chris Bohjalian 

UPDATES 

No longer is Vermont the only State 
in the nation without a Wal-Mart. The 
first branch of the national retail giant 
opened in Bennington in September. 
But it was Wal-Mart with a Vermont 
twist. While skirmishing continues on 
Wal-Mart's proposed Stores outside 
Williston and St. Albans, the Benning¬ 
ton storę was ąuickly approved be- 
cause it opened in a vacant Wool- 
wortłTs in an established commercial 
area. Another in-town Wal-Mart is 
planned for downtown St. Johnsbury. 

• 

The Saturday edition of last Septem- 
ber's Tunbridge Fair [Autumn 1995] 
broke all previous attendance records. 

• 

Hollywoodu Christopher Lloyd of 
Back to the Futurę famę has commit- 
ted to the role of Resolved Kinneson in 
the film of Howard F. Mosher's 
Stranger in the Kingdom. Weston's 
Sam Lloyd, brother of Christopher, 
may play Resolved's brother Welcome, 
according to the film's producers, 
Kingdom County Productions. 
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- The Country Storę ~ 

est 1878 ~ 68 Main Street, Montpelier, Ykrmont 05602 


A Cheerful Fire & 
A Warm Home... 


*Prices include shipping 
YISA/MASTERCARD 


VERM0NT Makes It Special, 

The Country Storę Makes it Available 


Brochures 

Available 

800-286-4284 

802-229-4284 


There is almost nothing as delightful as a 
crackling fire, or as comfortable as the 
soothing warmth of soapstone. Soapstone is 
nature’s most beautiful, durable, and efficient 
stove materiał. It absorbs twice as much heat 
as metal, and radiates steady warmth, even 
after the fire has died. 

Woodstock Soapstone Stoves offer both 
traditional and contemporary styling, and the 
latest in clean-burning technology. An 
intemal catalytic combustor boosts heat 
output and virtually eliminates pollution. 

Our financing plan makes it easy to own 
a soapstone stove at Iow monthly terms. 
Send for free catalog, or cali 
800-866-4344 for free catalog <& video. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 

Name_ 


Address_ 

City/State/Zip_ 

Phone (daytime) (_)_ 

Phone (evening) (_)_ 

Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc. 

66 Airpark Rd.. Dept. 445, W. Lebanon, NH 03784 


The Country 
Storę Basket 

Cabot Cheese, 
Sugarwood Farm 
Mapie Syrup, 

Green Mt. Coffee, 

VT Pancake Mix, 

VT Chocolates 
$46.95* 

The 

Country 
Storę Box 

Cheese, Mapie Syrup, 
Coffee, Chocolates, Jam 

$45.95* 


Vermont T- 
Shirts by 
Phyllis 
Chase 

#/ Twilight 
#2 Sugar 
Maple 
Crewneck 

s/s $18.95* 
l/s $23.95* 
Ash,White, 
Sizes: M,L,XL 
Child S,M,L 


Maple 

Syrup 

16.9 oz 
glass bottle 
in pine crate 

$34.95* 
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Manchesters December Delights 

By Nancy Boardman 


N obody's perfect. Even a 
four-season resort can have 
its downtime, and for Man¬ 
chester that once meant Decem¬ 
ber. Known in tourism lingo as a 
"shoulder season," December tra- 
ditionally rivaled mud season for 
its commercial and cultural dol- 
drums. 

But some creative innkeepers 
and the ever-enterprising Man¬ 
chester and the Mountains Cham- 
ber of Commerce are changing all 
that. Together they and towns 
throughout southwestern Ver- 
mont have deyised a grab bag of 
special-events packages, promo- 
tions and hobday festivities called 
A Prelude to Christmas: A Month 
of Holiday Magie. It's designed to 
bring yisitors to the area and en- 
tice residents out of doors. Virtu- 
ally nothing on the busy agenda, 
which ranges from inn tours to a 
gigantic potluck supper, depends 
for its success on the kindness of 
that stranger, early-winter snów. 
It is a time when residents can 
catch their breath from foliage 
frenzy and prepare for the winter 
wildness to come. For those who 
live here, it's a period when the 
community not only opens its 
arms to outsiders but makes peace 
with itself. 

Prelude events cover the region, 
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Jay and Annę Degen of Manchester's Yillage 
Country Inn dress the part during the 
annual Christmas Nostalgia Weekends. 
Below, there's always somethinggoing on at 
the Equinox Hotel. 


but one of the big happenings in 
Manchester is Christmas Nostal¬ 
gia Weekends, December 1-3 and 
8-10 this year. The six-day Sched¬ 
ule has grown remarkably sińce 
the event began eight years ago, 
yet the highlight remains the 
Saturday aftemoon tours of some 
of the prettiest, most historically 
noteworthy and stylistically di- 
verse inns in Manchester, all 
gussied up in holiday finery. 

The six participating hostelries 
include the 1811 House (802- 
362-1811, 800-432-1811), the 
Equinox Hotel and Resort (802- 
362-4700, 800-362-4747), the Inn 
at Manchester (802-362-1793, 
800-273-1793), the Reluctant 
Panther (802-362-2568, 800-822- 
2331), the Village Country Inn 
(802-362-1792, 800-370-0300) 
and the Wilburton Inn (802-362- 
2500, 800-648-4944). All except 
the Wilburton are within walk- 
ing distance along the village's 
famous marble sidewalks, but 
c the Wilburton's commanding 
| views down the Batten Kill Val- 
| ley make the short drive memo- 
y rabie. 

| The tours have become a won- 
derful way for locals to get ac- 
ąuainted with the inns and their 
owners. All the public rooms and 
selected guest ąuarters are open 






























and decorated in a style befitting the 
architecture of the building or the her- 
itage of the innkeepers. For Marnie 
and Bruce Duff of the 1811 House, this 
means a tip o' the tam to their Scot- 
tish blood. Their exquisite circa-1770 
Federal inn, once the home of one of 
Abraham Lincoln's granddaughters, is 
festooned with what appears to be 
miles of plaid taffeta ribbon, and the 
aromas of just-cut balsam boughs and 
Marnieć Scotch shortbread provide a 
heady, hearty welcome to visitors. 

To heighten the traditional feel of 
the tours, the innkeepers greet tour 
guests in period costumes — from top 
hats and mobcaps on down. Harriet 
Rosenberg, co-owner of the Inn at 
Manchester, laughs when she recalls 
the tour two years ago. "A woman 
asked me if I always wore my gown, 
hoop slcirts and all," she reports in- 
credulously. "I told her if I didn't just 
about live in running shoes and slaclcs, 
Fd never get anything done." 

Many local businesses pitch in with 
products and expertise to ease the taslc 
of decorating the inns. The Magie 
Sleigh, a Christmas and gift shop in 
Manchester Center, loans a wealth of 
decorations — including a life-size 
Santa — to enhance the Victorian am- 
biance of the Inn at Manchester. The 
Equinox decks its halls and lobbies 
with holiday wares culled from the 
Stores that are part of the Equinox re¬ 
sort complex. 

Annę Degen, who runs the Village 
Country Inn with her husband, Jay, or- 
ganized the first Christmas Historie 
Inns Tours, as they were lcnown then. 
"The idea was to generate interest in 
Manchester during a notoriously slow 
time of year," she says. "But it's be- 
come much morę than that. For one 
thing, we get to lcnow a lot of local 
people who, by definition, wouldn't be 
staying with us normally. We can 
show off and explain our inns to the 
public. All the inns are unique, and so 
are their innkeepers." 

Another pleasant result of the tours 
is the camaraderie that has developed 
among the inn owners. Once the holi- 
days are over, they travel as a group for 
a weekend's R & R, and they put on a 
late spring food-and-wine weekend for 
guests and residents. 

The Christmas inns tours benefit 
the community, as well. All the pro- 


Enjoy the Villages o/Arlington, Shaftsbuiy & Sunderland 


After the leaves have fallen there’s a stillness 
that lalls over the Villages of Arlington & Shafts- 
bui*y as autumn wanes and winter approaches. The 
excitement builds towards the coming holidays 
and the first snowfall of the season. 

The many gift, antiąue and retail shops ready 
their winter wares and festoon themselves in sea- 
sonal style in preparation for the season of gift giv- 
ing. The America of hometown artist Norman 
Rockwell puts on its best holiday face here in the 
homes and storefronts of this village. 

Innkeepers and lodging folks stoke the wel- 
coming fires and prepare to greet travelers from 
near and far. Nearby ski areas, both cross country 
and downhill, are ready for enjoyment on finely 
groomed trails. The local skating pond is filled and 
frozen. With the Green Mountain National Forest 
in our own backyard, Arlington is an area abun- 
dant with opportunities for seasonal outdoor activ- 
itv 

J ’ To Manchester 


SUND^LAND 



Chocolate Barn • 


SHAFTŚBURY 

To Bennington 



fie .i^rfincjtoa-Jnn 

Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 
An elegant and romantic, full-service 
country inn located in the heart 
of historie Arlington. 

( SA5 ) Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT M@bil 

♦♦♦ 1-800-443-9442 ★★★ 
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the chocolate barn 



Two floors of fine antiques and Americana unique- 
ly combined with 56 varieties of hand-dipped 
chocolates. Our famous fudge, solid chocolate 
figurines, a mouthwatering and memorable shop! 
Open daily. We ship. Historie Route 7A, Shaftsbury. 
(802)375-6928. 
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HILL 

FARM 


INN 


Your Place in the Country 

Unwind in our historie country inn with 
charming rooms and delicious home cook- 
ing. Minutes to the best skiing, museums 
and shopping in Southern Vermont. 

George and Joannę Hardy, Innkeepers 
RR #2 Box 2015, Arlington, VT 05250 
802-375-2269 • fax: 802-375-9918 
RESERVATIONS 1-800-882-2545 
Cali for mid week specials information. 
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West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 


Visit a special 
\ “Peace of 

Vermont ” and 
experience 
the finest in Vermont 
country lodging and 
__ dining. 


For resenations cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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The Battenkill Inn 

(802) 362-4213 (800) 441-1628 



Swecping Lawns and Mountain Views Minutes 
from Manchester Village. All Rooms with Private 
Baths and Fine Antiques. Sumptuous Breakfasts 
served in Dramatic Dining Rooms. 

A Yermont Country Retreat 
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50,000 candles 
from all 
over the 
s 'x\ world. 

V V You can 
even dip your own. 

The Candle Mili 

KAST ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
_ 1-800-772-3759 _ 
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INNS & OUTINGS 


ceeds from the tickets, plus extra 
money that the inns chip in, go to lo- 
cal charities, including the Commu- 
nity Food Cupboard and the Interfaith 
Council Christmas Fund. 

Although the Saturday afternoon 
tours remain the cornerstone of the 
Christmas Nostalgia Weekends, there 
are a host of other activities scheduled 
for children and adults. Both Friday 
nights, guests of the participating inns 
convene at a get-acquainted cocktail 
party at Hildene, Robert Todd Lin¬ 
coln^ elegant Georgian estate. There 
are daytime wreath and ornament 
workshops, a special holiday theater 
production staged by the Dorset Play- 
ers, and a chance to cut your own 
Christmas tree. Each Saturday evening 
begins with a carol sing and tree-light- 
ing on the green between the 1811 
House and the First Congregational 
Church. After dinner, nearby Burr and 
Burton Seminary hosts a variety show 
featuring musie, dance, storytelling 


and other family entertainment per- 
formed by local talent. 

December 10 marks the return of 
Vermont's Largest and Greatest 
Potluck Supper, which madę a rousing 
debut in 1994. The brainchild of Sally 
and Tim Brown, former owners of the 
Barrows House in Dorset, this potluck- 
supper-to-end-all-potluck-suppers 
brings together chefs and volunteers 
from 17 towns and yillages. In a 
paragon of organizational skill and vol- 
unteer selflessness, appetizers, entrees 
and desserts for 500 are cooked, picked 
up, delivered, served and cleared. Do- 
nated flowers and holiday decorations 
grace the tables; there are even "chat- 
ters," who circulate to ensure that 
everyone feels welcome and at ease. 

The event starts with hors d'oeuvres 
at Hildene, progresses to dinner at the 
Colonnade Room of the Equinox and 
ends with desserts and dancing at the 
First Congregational Church. Eclipsing 
even the food — no mean feat — is the 


feeling of friendship and informality 
that makes the supper such a success. 

The merry-making that begins with 
the Christmas Nostalgia Weekends 
snowballs throughout December, in 
both the Village and the Center, as 
well as towns around the region. There 
are art shows at local galleries and the 
Southern Vermont Art Center, craft 
workshops for kids at Frog Hollow at 
the Equinox, plus sacred, traditional 
and classical musie performed by vari- 
ous artists, including the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra, the Arlington 
Chorale and the Manchester Musie 
Festival. There are holiday craft 
bazaars, church suppers, Christmas 
tree sales, the famous gingerbread 
house contest and display at the 
Equinox, and events at Stratton and 
Bromley ski areas. 

Hildene's Candlelight Tours — one 

morę uniquely Manchester festivity — 
round out December. Held on three 
evenings just before New Year's Eve, 



Hawk Inn And Mountain Resort 


RtelOO, HCR 70, Box 64 
Plymouth, VT 05056 

800-685-HAWK 

In VT or Canada 802-672-3811 


W W/ 


F or lasting smiles, join Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort for a fun-filled winter vacation. Hawk is conveniently located only 
minutes from Okemo and Killington. At the resort we offer plenty of activities for the entire family. Enjoy a day cross* 
country skiing on miles of groomed trails. Relax in our glass-enclosed spa with an indoor pool. Don't forget the old fashion 
activities: ice skating, sledding or even a cozy sleigh ride through the countryside! 

Just staying at Hawk is a pleasure with accommodations in our Country Inn or Custom Homes and Townhouses. So reserve a place 
today at Hawk for your next yacation. And we'll make your time off the slopes as exciting as your time on them. 
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these are truły special events. Guests 
are drawn by wagon or sled from the 
welcoming Carriage Barn up to the 
mansion and treated to a tour by the 
light of flickering candles and the mu¬ 
sie of the Aeolian organ. The massive 
dining room table is set as it would 
have been when the Lincoln family 
lived here, with ornate silver candy 
dishes and crystal punch bowls filled 
to brimming. It is a magical history 
tour back to a slower, morę civilized 
era. 

And it's a big part of everything 
Manchester and surrounding towns 
have done to make December a bright 
beginning to winter. 

Prelude Events and Morę 

Tree lighting on the New Town 
Green in Manchester Center, includ- 
ing 17 trees representing the 17 vil- 
lages and towns in the area, November 

26, 4:30 p.m. 

Christmas Nostalgia Weekends, De¬ 
cember 1-3 and 8-10, many holiday 
events, plus tours of six historie Man¬ 
chester area inns, decorated in the hol¬ 
iday spirit, with refreshments at three 
of the inns; tours, noon-4 p.m., $12 
adults, $6 children. 

Vermont' s Largest and Greatest 
Potluck Supper, December 10, hors 
d'oeuvres at Hildene at 4, 5, and 6 
p.m., dinner at the Equinox starting at 
5 p.m., dessert and dancing following 
at the First Congregational Church; 
adults $18 for all three events, $13 for 
dinner, dessert only ; children $10 for 
all three events, $7 for dinner, dessert 
only. 

Moonlight Shopping and Dining, 

December 15. Restaurants and Stores 
will be open later than usual, with spe¬ 
cial discounts. 

Hildene's Candlelight Tours, De¬ 
cember 27-29, 4-9 p.m. 

Magnificent Mondays, November 

27, December 4, 11, 18, special lodg- 
ing, ski and restaurant events and 
rates. 

A Community Christmas Carol, De¬ 
cember 8, 8:30 p.m., Manchester Vil- 
lage Congregational Church, presented 
by the Weston Playhouse. 

The Manchester and the Mountains 
Chamber of Commerce lists the whole 
montlTs worth of action in its Prelude 
to Christmas brochure. Write or cali: 
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Freeman 


VERM0NT’S 

0LDEST 

NURSERY 

offers the finest balsam 
wreaths. Handcrafted in 
Vennont’8 Northeast 
Kingdora, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scentofVermont toyour 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
double-sided. measures 24" and 
is tastefully 

cones, berries and a red velvet 
will gladly enclose a gifteard. 








*** 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order by phone cali 

802 - 425-2811 


or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 


HORSFORD North Greenbush R° a(1 

Gardens & Nursery Charlotte, Yermont 05445 


$ 22 . 98 ' 

V/MC or personal check 

•Please add $4.50 per wreath to cover 
shipping and handling. Wreaths shipped 
to VT please indude 5% sales tax. 
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J E W E L E R S 
Vermont's Largest Jewelry Storę. Since 1890 
76 Mcrchants Row, Rutland, Vermont 05701 (802) 773-2792 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Thurs. til 6:30, Fri. til 8:00 
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-Ski XC- 

CRAFTSBURY 

AREA 

“Best In Snów” 



Craftsbury 
Nordic 
Ski Center 

We maintain one hundred 
and ten kilometers of su- 
perbly groomed trails ^ 
starting at your door. Our lodging and din- 
ing is least expensive in the area. ($59.50 
pp-double occupancy-full American plan 
includes three hearty meals and trail 
pass). 

Good skiing guaranteed or your deposit re- 
turned. Fuli service ski shop: rentals and 
lessons. 


Box 31, Craftsbury Common, VT 05827 
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INNS & OUTINCtS 


RR 2, Box 3451, Manchester Center, 
VT 05255, tel. (802) 362-2100. 

Winter Tips 

December is just the beginning of a 
fuli Schedule of winter activities in the 
Manchester area. Here is a brief survey 
of things to do, places to eat and ways 
to save money. 

• The Manchester Parks and Recre- 
ation Department (802-362-1439) is al- 
ways busy. Things reach a crescendo 
in early February with Winter Carni- 
val '96. The venues are Manchester, 
Bromley and Stratton; events include 
figurę skating, skiing and 
hockey, dancing to coun¬ 
try bands, a Tyrolean 
Evening and the an- 
nual Chili Chal¬ 
lenge. Purchase of 
an official button 
provides free ad- 
mission and dis- 
counts at Stores 
and restaurants 
around town. 

• The Ver- 
mont Institute 
of Natural Sci¬ 
ence, in con- 
junction with the 
Equinox Preserva- 
tion Trust, runs a 
series of natural his- 
tory prograins for kids 
and adults throughout 
the winter. Held at the ho¬ 
tel and outdoors, topics rangę 
from how to build snów shelters to 
identifying winter birds and tracking 
Vermont's carnivores (802-362-4374). 

• At Frog Hollow Craft Center's 
Holiday Lights Celebrations Decem¬ 
ber 27-30, potter Sarah Cowperthwaite 
will lead children and adults in one- 
day sessions creating holiday pottery 
(802-362-3321). 

• Just north of town is the Crockett 
Collection, famous for its distinctive 
silk-screened stationery. Free tours 
ayailable,* cali in advance (802-362- 
2913). During Max's Birthday Sale in 
February, prices are cut drastically on 
boxed and single holiday cards, notę 
papers and all-occasion cards. 

• Another sale worth waiting for is 
the annual early February 40-per-cent- 
off savings on selected books, tapes, 
CDs, toys and cards from the rich 


stock at the Northshire Bookstore. 

• The Chamber of Commerce (802- 
362-2100) offers a special midweek Ski 
and Stay package from December 
through March, featuring three nights' 
lodging, breakfast, dinner and three 
days of skiing at Bromley or Stratton 
for $199. A premium package is ayail¬ 
able for $249. 

• Bromley and Stratton have a fuli 
Schedule of skiing and snowboarding 
events, including world championship 
meets. For morę information, cali 
Bromley (802-824-5522) or Stratton 
(802-297-4000) or 800-THE-MTNS; 

snów report (802-297-4211). 

» Try cross-country ski¬ 
ing and snowshoeing at 
Hildene (802-362- 
1788) or the new 
Equinox Ski Tour- 
ing Center (802- 
362-4100). Both 
offer lessons, 
guides and 

equipment. 

• Hire the 
horse and 

sleigh that pa- 
tiently wait 
outside the 
front door of the 
Equinox. To take 
l snowmobile 
tour, cali the U.S. 
Forest Service (802- 
362-0552). You can go 
for two hours or all day. 

• Manchester now boasts 

even morę choice places to eat. One 
is North Grille, which supplements its 
excellent dinners with live blues bands 
on weekends. Another is Candeleros, a 
long-awaited first for the area — au- 
thentic Mexican cuisine. 

For lunch, try the cozy Village Farę 
near the Equinox for homemade focca- 
cio and wonderful baked goods ; Al 
DuccFs, with its famous mozzarella 
and Italian take-out; and the tried-and- 
true Gourmet Cafe, specializing in 
huge sandwiches and great soups. 

Breakfast and lunch are memorable 
at the Little Rooster, the offspring of 
the elegant Chantecleer and eminently 
worthy of its parentage. 


Writer Nancy Boardman lives in Man¬ 
chester Center. 





















































Dining & Lodging Guide • Dining & Lor 



Southern Yermont: 


BRATTLEBORO 

Super 8 Motel. 64 spacious rooms in charming area. 
Either king leisure w/recliner or two double beds. 
Walk to restaurants & shopping plaża. Outlet mail 
5 miles. Central location — historie Brattleboro, 
covered bridges. Mapie Vallev Ski area, Harlow’s 
Sugar House, scenie drive area. Special Yermont 
Life ratę, major credit cards. Take 1-91, Exit 3 
then R. Brattleboro, VT 05301. (800) 800-8000 or 
(802) 254-8889. 

MANCHESTER 

1811 House. Elegant Federalist Inn. Yillage setting, 
mountain views. Antiques, oriental rugs, original 
art, crystal, silver, copper & brass. Extensive gar- 
dens, pond. 14 rooms with private baths, six with 
woodburning fireplaces. Fuli breakfast. British 
Pub featuring 49 single malt whiskies. Swimming, 
hiking, downhill & x-country skiing, ice skating, 
falconry, antiquing and shopping nearby. Rates 
$160-5200, winter mid-week specials. Box 39, Rt. 
7A, Manchester Village, VT 05254. (800) 432- 
1811. 

The INN at Willow Pond. Four Season Resort, 
Conference Center and Executive Retreat. Situ- 
ated on 20 scenie acres with panoramie mountain 
views that provide a refreshing setting for relax- 
ation or creative thinking. Central to area attrac- 
tions. A country inn with all-suite accommoda- 
tions. Vermont marble baths. Saunas. Fitness 
room. Fireplaces. Fine dining in restored 1770 
farmhouse. Authentic Northern Italian cuisine. 
Largest selection of fine Italian wines in Vermont. 
Route 7A, Manchester, VT 05254. Reservations, 
cali (802) 362-4733 or (800) 533-3533. 

Manchester Highlands Inn. Come visit our lovely 
Victorian B & B on hilltop overlooking town. 
Spectacular view. Romantic, cozy rooms, plush 
feather beds, down comforters, lace curtains. 
Gourmet breakfasts to start your day; tea, hot 
chocolate & home baked afternoon snacks to re¬ 
turn to. Pub, gamę room. Minutes to skiing, shop¬ 
ping & dining. Highland Avenue, Manchester, VT 
05255. (802)^362-4565 or (800) 743-4565. 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished Toll 
Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite French cui¬ 
sine amid an intimate riverside setting. Winner of 
WINĘ SPECTATOR'S “Award of Excellence. ,, 
Savor such specialties as Chateaubriand for two, 
Veal Medallions, or Salmon Cannelloni. Chef 
owned and operated, Dana & Cheryl Markey. 
Reservations are necessary. Fully licensed. Ali 
major credit cards. Rte. 11 -30, Manchester, VT 
05255.(802) 362-1779. 

Palmer House Resort Motel. AAA ♦♦♦♦ Spec¬ 
tacular views, located on 22 acres surrounded by 
The Green Mountains. Luxurious rooms, private 
baths, A/C, refrigerators, in-room coffee, 
C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking and non-smoking 
rooms. Romantic, modernized suites and rooms in 
a unique Victorian or country-style decor. U.S. 

7A North, Manchester Ctr., VT 05255-0657. 

(802) 362-3600. 

The Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. Se- 

lected by the “THE D1SCERNING TRAV- 
ELLER” as a 1993 Romantic Hideaway! lmagine 
your intimate, individually decorated guest-room 
with goose down comforter, lireplace, fully air- 
conditioned...or a double jacuzzi suitę with two 
(ireplaces...memorable dining experiences...great 
winę list...vintage port winę selection. Box 678, 



MiimrM 


Built in the I770’s, this fine Federal Inn in 
Manchester Village has magnificent grounds 
with sweeping mountain views. 
Exceptional detail throughout. Elegant fuli 
breakfast. Authentic British Pub. 
Superb antiques, oriental rugs, fine paintings, 
fireplaces and canopy beds all add to a 
romantic, yet relaxed atmosphere. 
(800) 432-1811. 
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HERE ARE A FEW 
MORĘ REASONS TO 
YISIT YERMONT. 


All • Suitę Accommodations 
Large Yermont Marble Baths 
Fireplace Suites with Balconies 
Handmade Quilts and Comforters 
Breathtaking Mountain Yiews 
1770’s Farmhouse Restaurant 
Authentic Northern Italian Cuisine 
Seasonal Packages Available 


The INN at Willow Pond 

LODGING - RESTAURANT - CONFERENCE CENTER 

.{. * * * * * * ,j. 

Historie Route 7A North, Manchester, VT 05255 

(800) 533-3533 or (802) 362-4733 
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It's Grandma's House...onlv better! 

Victorian Inn & Carriage House 
Romantic and cozy rooms with plush featherbeds 
Fabulous breakfast & afternoon snacks, tea 
Near Bromley, Stratton & cross country skiing 

Relax...Renew...Return 

„ MANCHESTER HIGHLANDS INN ^ 

Highland Ave. • Manchester Center, VT ^ 
l 802*362*4565 800»743«4565 
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Manchester and its sur- 
rounding mountains is nestled a 
picturesque Motel on 20 landscaped acres 
with fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern.” 
Nearby, shop at ramous outlet and factory 
Stores, ski the slopes, or just relax in 
our private Whirlpool and Sauna. 

Palmer House Resort Motel 

Your hosts: The Palmer Family &c Staff 
U.S. 7A North 

Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
800-917-6245 



Misfrals 

*at ‘lott Cjate 

‘Elegant, 

Eclectic, 

and 

E?tquisitely drendi. 



(For ‘Ąesewations (802) 362-1779 
Tott (gate %oad 
Manchester Center, Idermont 
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^ 20 Acres Spectacular Views ** 
^ Splendid Large Rooms ^ 
Wonderful Dining ^ 

HOLIDAY GIFT CERTIFICATES 

800 ^ 648^4944 

River Road (off Historie 7A) 
Manchester Yillage 
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THE RELUCTANT PANTHER 
INN AND RESTAURANT 

on West Road - offRt. 7A, 

Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678 
Selected By The “Discerning Traveller” 
As a 1993 Romantic Hideaway 
Just imagine.. .an enchanting Vermont village.. .your intimate, 
individually decorated guest-room with wood fireplace.. .or a 
double jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces... memorable dining 
experiences... great winelist... fabulous portwine selection... 
with so much or so little to do as you wish! Cali today 1-800-822- 
2331. Maye and Robert Bachofen, Innkeepers. 

“Country Hospitality For The Sophisticated Traveller" 
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Dining & Lodging Guide • Dining & L 



1 


EVERYTHING YOU DREAMED 
A SKI LODGE SHOULD BE 

Rooms with Fireplaces • Private Cabins • Family Suites 
• Cozy Pub • Magnificent Country Cuisine • 
Horse Drawn Sleigh Rides 


1 1 


Peru, Vermont 05152 
1-800-424-CSAW 
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Providing a cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and unpretentious fine dining to the 
weary traveler sińce 1810. Serving 
dinner daily and Sunday brunch. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Routc 125, E Middlebury, VT 05740 I-800-34S-I810 • 802-3884015 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, for all seasons, 
in the heart of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. 

Goshen VT, 05733 
800-448-0707 
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Angels in the Snów 

We remember! Do you? 


Make your reservation at any of the 
following innsfor a 
memorable experience: 


Anthony Field Gallery B&B 

802-295-2922 


The Applebutter Inn 

802-457-4158 

The Country Garden Inn 

800-859-4191 • 802-295-3023 

The Half Penney 

802-295-6082 

The Hamilton B&B 

802-295-1649 

Maitland-Swan House B&B 

800-959-1404 • 802-457-5181 

Quechee Bed & Breakfast 

800-628-8610 • 802-295-1776 

Quechee Inn at Marshland 
Farm 800-235-3133*802-295-3133 

Sugar Pine Farm 

802-295-1266 


There’s room at the Inn in Quechee 


O 


B&B c. 1819. Quechee, VT. Elegant decor. 
fuli breakfast. All private baths. Walk to 
gourmet dining, shopping. Privileges at the 
private Quechee Resort. Downhill/X-C ski- 
ing, two championship golf courses, tennis, 
health club, pools, fishing, hiking, hay/Sleigh 
rides. V 2 hr. to Killington. 800 - 859-4191 
37 Main Street • Box 404 • Quechee, VT 05059 
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L00K1NG FOR SOMETHING ? 

• Missing an issue of Vermont Life? 

• Questions about your gifts? 

• Changing your address? 

• Any subscriptions ąuestions? ... 
Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE, 8AM to 7P^ EST 
Monday through Saturday:^ 

C800-284-3243 



West Road, Manchester, VT 05254. (800) 822- 
2331. 

Wilburton Inn. 20 acre grand Victorian estate. 
Spectacular. inspirational setting above the Bat- 
tenkill Valley. European ambiance with fine an- 
tiques and precious art. Very large splendid rooms 
and wonderful dining. We specialize in happy 
events: romantic escapes, birthdays, anniversaries 
and country weddings. Personalized gift certifi- 
cates are the perfect holiday gift! River Road off 
historie 7A, Manchester, VT 05254. (800) 648- 
4944. 

PERL 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge offer- 
ing private guest rooms, family suites & two-bed- 
room cabins with living room & fireplace. Mag¬ 
nificent country cuisine & winę list. Pets permit- 
ted. On Bromley Mountain 400 yards from lifts 
and minutes to Stratton Mountain and cross coun¬ 
try skiing. Peru, VT 05152. (800) 424-CSAW. 



Central Yermont: 


GOSHEN 


Blueberry Hill, surrounded by the Green Mountain 
National Forest, invites you to share a special way 
of life in Vermont. Our twelve-room country inn, 
with its early 1800’s charm, will treat you to the 
luxury of open lands, privacy, freedom from 
noise, and a less hurried pace. RFD 3, Goshen, 

VT 05733. (802) 247-6735. 

MIDDLEBURY 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience the 
charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. Known to 
many as Bob Newhart’s Stratford Inn. the Way¬ 
bury offers comfortable lodging, a cozy pub and 
fine country farę. Just minutes away from Middle¬ 
bury which offers shopping, sightseeing and many 
cultural and community events. Route 125, East 
Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810. 

PLYMOUTH 


Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. Just eight miles to 
both Okemo and Killington ski areas, Hawk offers 
endless activities in one of Vermont’s most scenie 
mountain havens. Miles of cross-country ski 
trails, pond skating, horse-drawn sleigh rides, in- 
door swimming pool, health spa, elegant country 
restaurant and morę! Choose a beautifully ap- 
pointed inn room (each with its own VCR) or en- 
joy the comforts of a private home or townhouse 
(each with a trademark fieldstone fireplace). AAA 
♦♦♦♦. Scenie Route 100, P.O. Box 64, Plymouth, 
VT 05056. (802) 685-HAWK. 

QUECHEE 

Country Garden Inn. Built in 1818, elegantly deco- 
rated. Fuli breakfast. all private baths. Walk to 
gourmet dining, shopping. Privileges at the pri- 
vate Quechee Resort. Downhill/X-C skiing. health 
club, pools, ice fishing, sleigh rides. 1/2 hr. to 
Killington. Atrium Tea Room serving rare teas 
and fine desserts Wed.-Sat. 2 p.m.-4 p.m. by 
reservation. 37 Main St., Box 404, Quechee. VT 
05059. (800) 859-4191. 


Queehee Innkeepers Association. Experience the 

best that Vermont has to offer: x-country and 
downhill skiing for all abilities (just minutes 
away); ice skating; antiquing; Vermont hand- 
crafters. Encounter beauty at every turn. Enjoy 
the warmth and friendliness of our country inns. 
Read a book by a blazing fire. Experience the 
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peacefulness of our snow-covered hills. Yermont 
awaits you. 

SPRINGFIELD 

Hartness House offers the elegance of a country es- 
tate, the romance and intrigue of a historie obser- 
vatory, and the warmth of fine Vermont hospital- 
ity. Choose from ten charming rooms in main 
house or a modem room in annex. Okemo & As- 
cutney ski areas nearby. 30 Orchard Street, 
Springfield, VT 05156. (802) 885-2115. 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

Autumn Crest Inn — A true country inn. Spectacu- 
lar views nestled on 46 rural acres. Elegant din- 
ing, eighteen handsome guest rooms with private 
baths. Fireplaced great room, library and private 
cross-country ski trails are yours to enjoy, as well 
as our eąuestrian center. Nearby downhill trails at 
Stowe. Reviewed in Gourmet magazine. Exit 5 off 
1-89. V/MC/Amex. RD 1, Box 1540. Clark Rd., 
Williamstown, VT 05679. 1-800-339-6627. 

WOODSTOCK 

The Lincoln Inn. Rates: $99-$ 139 prdo; $89-$ 119 
prso. Renovated farmhouse situated on 6 acres of 
rolling hills bordered by Ottauquechee River and 
Lincoln Covered Bridge. 6 rooms with private 
baths. Superb Continental cuisine. Dinner: Tues.- 
Sun. 6-9 p.m. Rates include gourmet breakfast. 
Rte. 4W, Woodstock, VT 05091. (802) 457-3312. 
Fax (802) 457-5808. 


Northern Yermont: 


JEFFERSON VILLE 

Smugglers’ Notch Inn. Escape to the quiet side of 
Mt. Mansfield to our warm, friendly, 11-room 
country inn. Sick of plastic fantastic? Come to 
Jeffersonville. The powder stays longer on the 
north side. Enjoy our lounge, fuli restaurant, hot 
tub, fireplace. Church St., P.O. Box 280, Jeffer- 
sonville, VT 05464. (800) 845-3101; (802) 644- 
2412. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. Two dogs and iwo cats wel- 
come you to Homeplace. Gardens surround the 
house and the nearby barn is filled with friendly 
animals. Miles of hiking and ski trails complete 
the picture. Rates are $55 D/O. Fuli Breakfast. 
RR2, Box 367, Jericho, VT 05465. Mariol Huessy 
(802) 899-4694. 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Pauline’s Cafe and Restaurant. The Cafe down- 
stairs and fine dining room upstairs have set a 
high standard of creative cuisine for over fifteen 
years; hand-crafted meals served with courteous 
attention. Your complete satisfaction is our goal. 
Lunch, dinner, brunch. Dessert, Dessert, Dessert. 
Seven days, reservations welcome. 1834 Shel- 
bume Rd., So. Burlington, VT 05401. (802) 862- 
1081. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B inn. Re- 
stored 1810 farmhouse. Romance abounds... “one 
of the most intimate inns in ski country...” says 
Ski Magazine. “...each guest room holds some- 
thing special... a fireplace, a Whirlpool, canopy 
bed... that hint of romantic encounters...” says 
Best Places to Kiss in New England. Non-smok- 
ing, antiques, mountain views. AAA ♦♦♦. 717 
Mapie St., Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 729-2980. 



Enjoy thegentility and gracious 
elegance ofa historie country estate. 

(802) 885-2115 


30 Orchard St., Springfield, Vt 05156 
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SmUGGLERS’ NOTCH INN 

Country dining and lodging in an authentic village setting. 



CHURCH ST., P.O. BOX 280 (802) 644-2412 ph/fax 

JEFFERSONYILLE, VT 05464 (800) 845-3101 
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Your Tajble 
is Waiting... 



Step into Paulines redecorateci 
upstairs dining rooms. We invite you 
to enjoy our fresk new look. 


Featuring Wild & Cultivated Edikles 
from tke Lakę Ckamplain Region 



Cafe and Restaurant 

1834 Skelk u me Rd. Soutk Burlington 
For RESERYATIONS OR GIFT CERTIFICATES: 

(800) 491-1281 (VT) * (802) 862-1081 
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A CLASSIC VERMONT COUNTRY INN 

^ from Century Old Inn to ^ 

Country Elegant Suites 
Q PIYERSIFIED DINING Q 

1 800-GABLES 1 

LAND MARK CHRISTMAS TREE 
1457 Mountain Rd., Stowe, VT 05672 
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The Gables Inn. A CLASSIC VERMONT COUN¬ 
TRY INN. Our 20th year. Smoke-free, all private 
baths. From century old inn to romantic country 
elegant riverview suites with jacuzzis, CTV & 
fireplaces. Outdoor hot tub, famous country break¬ 
fast, candlelight dining. Across from Stowe’s 
reereation & XC path. SWEET SEASONAL 
PACKAGES. 1457 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 
05672. (802) 253-7730 or (800) GABLES 1. 

Trapp Family Lodge. Our magnificent hillside set¬ 
ting beckons year-round, but in winter is home to 
one of America’s finest cross-country ski areas. 
Wooded and open trails, cozy accommodations 
and superb dining at the lodge, sauna, indoor pool 
and exercise room. Join us this winter. Luce Hill, 
Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 826-7000. 



53 years, 
weWe still an 


overnight 

sensation. 


For reservations cali: 

800 - 826-7000 

A little of Austria, a lot of Vermont. 
Stowe, Yermont 05672 
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Winter Wonders 


Paper Chase 


In this world of fax, Computer and 
photo copy, colorful, sensuously tex- 
tured, fragrant paper is like a deckled 
oasis in a pulp desert. 

Richard Langdell calls his hand- 
made paper "art you can write on." 

"It's wonderful that I can just make 
paper and people will buy it," he says, 
not ąuite believing his good fortunę of 
the past six years. He feels connected 
to one of the oldest processes lcnown 
to civilization. As his brochure says, 
papermaking "allowed culture to be- 
gin recording history." 

You can record your own history, or 
private slcetches, devilishly delicious 
dessert recipes, horticultural triumphs 
or daydreaming doodles in Langdell 
Papers' hand-bound joumals and scrap- 
books. Plain uninspired words would 
leap to life on these handmade "inclu- 
sion" papers. Along with the cotton 
fibers are included such unexpected 
sprinklings as red-hot chili 




Warren Village Pottery's 
fire lighter and oil 
lamp candle. 


By Cheryl Dorschner 

Photographed by 
Len Mastri 


T here are two ways to ap- 

proach a Vermont Winter. The 
first is to revel in it. Skis, 
snowboards, skates or snowshoes will 
get you into the thick of it. But to really 
get an up-close (sometimes in-your- 
face) joy ride, take to the sled. 

The second way is to find a warm 
place near both the fire and the win- 
dow; curl up, ponderthe snowy views 
at sunset, then light the lamp to write a 
few notes to friends and sip a mug of 
tea. If you’re really in a reflective 
mood, you can pen a few thoughts in 
a journal or start your life’s story. 

Either way, Vermont craftspeople 
create just what you need to enjoy 
this Green Mountain winter — 

V insideorout. 

A selection of exotic 
paperfrom Langdell 
l Paperzoorks. 


- ' 1 Y J 

' ^ i ~ 




peppers, diii, calen- 
dula and cocoa shells. If it weren't for 
the cotton, it might be paper good 
enough to eat. 

The 8-by-10-inch joumals come in 
three styles. Kaleidoscope is 16 sheets 
of colorful 100 percent recycled Sev- 
enth Generation mail order catalogs. 
Bits of color, text and photos in ran¬ 
dom patterns set the tonę for your en- 
yironmentally correct messages. The 
Herbal and Hot Pepper joumals feature 
12 pages of pepper- and herb-flecked 
handmade papers alternating with an- 
other 12 pages of 100 percent recycled 
commercial parchment. 

New this year are the 18-sheet scrap- 
books, a slightly different binding in 
three styles. Chocolate Lovers' scrap- 
books are strewn with cocoa shells. 
The Wildflowers scrapbook, a collage 
of petals, is perfect for poetry. And the 
Gardeners' scrapbook offers plant and 
petal-filled pages. Look for calendula, 
rosę, diii and others. 

Each journal and scrapbook is $32 
plus shipping. 

Langdell Paperworks, RR 2 Box 

1191, Plot Road, Johnson, VT 05656, 
(802) 644-6647. 

Let There Be Light 

Forget the kindling, just bring the 
matches. Starting a fire in the wood- 
stove or on the grill hasn't been this 






















easy sińce, well, sińce the 
good old days. 

An antiąue brass Cape Cod fire 
lighter inspired potter Amalia Lang- 
Youngman to create a similar one 
from clay. Those Cape Codders knew 
what they were doing when they at- 
tached a porous stone to the end of a 
forged handle and stored it in a pot of 
lamp oil. The soaked stone is set under 
the wood or coals and lighted so that it 
ignites the fuel as it burns for 10 to 15 
minutes. Simply ingenious. 

Lang-Youngman's versions are in 
her trademark Warren Village Pottery 
style in various designs and textures in 
green, white, reddish brown, blue and 
even purple glazes. The forged handle, 
an elegant twist, is the work of Bruce 
Hanson of Rutland 7 s Viking Forge. 

A fine companion piece is the oil 
lamp candle that Lang-Youngman pio- 
neered and others have copied. No 
morę candle stubs; it's always the per- 
fect height. It burns 20 hours before 
the oil needs replenishing. And with a 
glass globe, it's got kerosene lamps 
beat. You not only don't have to trim 
the wiele, this fiberglass wiek never 
needs replacing. 

The lamp's graceful base holds the 
smokeless, odorless oil. The pottery 
designs match those of the fire lighter 
or come in different, carved designs. 

Some good ideas can be improved 
upon after all. 

The fire lighter is $50, including 
shipping. The oil lamp candle is about 
$25, including shipping. Lang-Young¬ 
man also shows her pottery at the 
Burlington Craft Show in November 
and at her shop. 

Warren Village Pottery, Box 239-1, 
Main Street, Warren Village, VT 
05674, (802) 496-4162. 

Over the River and 
Through the Air 

From the ungroomed, forested hill- 
sides of Vermont comes an idea that 
could revolutionize winter sports. The 
Mad River Rocket is perhaps the first 
sled that you can actually steer and 
stop. 


The Mad River Rocket , 
in flight. 


Orah Moore's Rare Santa 
Sightings photo cards find Old 
St. Nick in some unusual places. 


It took a na- 
tionally known architect to 
combine the complexity of 
control with the simplicity of 
old-fashioned fun. 

"During the energy crisis of 
the 1970s, I was looking for 
alternatives to downhill ski- 
ing with its parking lots, 
chairlifts and snowmaking," 
says David Sellers of Warren. 

"I got interested in hockey, 
skating and sledding. Tradi- 
tional sledding is really dan- 
gerous. I wanted something 
that didn 7 t reąuire a mani- 
cured hill, was lightweight, 
maneuverable and easy to 
learn." 

He spent five years tackling 
the problem. He took apart 
toboggans, studied the vac- 
uum molding process used by 
the nearby Mad River Canoe 
Company and borrowed the 
idea of a negative keel from 
the bottom of a Boston 
Whaler. The result: a seven- 
pound, vacuum-molded, 
brightly colored, polyure- 
thane whiz kid sled with 
grooves on the bottom and 
built-in knee strap and cush- 
ions. 

You lcneel on the sled, strap 
yourself in and talce off. 

Wooded slopes? No problem. 

"It 7 s morę fun in the woods 
— just any plain old Vermont 
hill will do," says Sellers. 

Your arms steer and brake as you lean 
to and fro. You sail through winter. Af¬ 
ter a run or two, you'11 be building 
banks for jumping and performing "he- 
licopters" — 360-degree spins — and 
"tables"— a mid-air wobble perfected 
by snowboarders. Sellers 7 son, friends 
and neighborhood lcids have held Mad 
River Rocket Regattas — with casual 
competitions for distance, jumps, 


triclcs, slaloms and even a sledders 7 
chess gamę. 

The Mad River Rocket is available 
by mail for $50 plus shipping, and at 
yarious sports shops. The Mercedes of 
these sleds is the Mad River Bullet, a 
elear Lexan heavy-duty model at $350. 
The Ridge Rocket hitch-and-harness 
model is popular with winter campers 
who carry supplies as they cross-coun- 
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"THE ENGLISH HUTCH’ 

partof 

THE SUGARLEAF 
COLLECTION 


A unique rangę of handmade fumiture 
in the wood of your choice. 

From the Green Mountain 
Workshop of Waitsfield. 

See a selection at our Bridge 
jgfŁjjSy Street showroom or cali 
802-496-0500 for brochure 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


try ski. Sellers also offers accessories: 
an ankle-attached leash so the rocket 
won't get away or so the family pup 
can haul several sleds uphill. 

Mad River Rocket Company, War¬ 
ren, VT 05674, (802) 496-2455. 

Santa Sightings 

"I saw Mommy kissing Santa Claus" 
is one thing, but Santa riding the chair- 
lift, flycasting and getting in one last 
run on skis before making deliveries? 

These are the stuff of Orah Moore's 
"Rare Santa Sightings" holiday photo 
cards. Inside are humorous greetings. 
The shot of Santa at the Computer 
reads, "Making my list... (spell-check- 
ing it twice)." The cards claim that 
Moore "tirelessly tracked down every 
reported Santa sighting" from Mor- 
risville to Key West and reąuest that 
people contact her with bona fide 
sightings. 

Moore's photographic images also 
include fruit, vegetables and country 
scenes on cards, posters, shirts, tote 
bags and the like. She started Hay- 
malcer Press in 1988. Her father, David 
Moore, a retired engineer, assists her 
in shipping and Computer entry. (I be- 
lieve he's been particularly helpful 
with the Rare Santa Sightings line ; 
Moore admits she wishes he'd gain 
about 200 pounds.) 

A box of eight-of-a-kind cards (with 
photos attached to the cards) sells for 
$15, including postage. Moore also 
sells her wares in shops throughout 
Vermont and New England, at the 
Stowe Leaf Peepers' Craft Show on 
Columbus Day and at the Hyde Park 
Craft Show the first Saturday in De- 
cember. 

Haymaker Press, P.O. Box 545, De¬ 
pot Street, Hyde Park, VT 05655, (802) 
888-2309. 

The Map of Your Life 

The road leads from West Brattle- 
boro's Chelsea Royal Diner (site of Fri- 
day morning power brunches) past 
friends' houses, the racąuetball court 
and the place she ran out of gas. Just 
over the hill is the Grand Union, her 
house, the site of her first (and only) 
Tupperware party and J.C. Penney's. "I 
get all my underwear there," says Al¬ 
ice Freeman, looking at a self-made 


topographic map of her life's paths. A 
tooth taken from her mouth at age 13 
now crowns the orthodontist's office 
on the two-foot-square map. 

"I found this an excellent way to 
save and make important the stuff I 
had as a kid," says the artist of her car- 
tographic self-portrait. 

It was a fateful day when this water- 
color artist and decorative painter of 
wooden furniture answered an invita- 
tion to enter a Brattleboro museum 
show calling for "Vermont memory 
maps." Her interpretation, of painted 
papier mache over chicken wire on a 
Masonite base, "just sort of came out 
of thin air," says Freeman. "In fact, it 
came in a dream in all its detail and 
how to do it." 

That first map led to her making 
one for a friend, and as one thing leads 
to another, she has found herself a 
chief consultant and creative cartogra- 
pher on commission. Her customers 
are either looking for someone to in- 
terpret their own lives or are people 
who want to surprise a friend or family 
member. She visits with them, per- 
haps four times, collecting informa- 
tion and artifacts. "It helps if they 
have a sense of humor," Freeman says. 
They go over rough sketches and 
slowly a map evolves. Meanwhile, she 
gets to lcnow a lot of important, won- 
derful and ąuirky details of her cus- 
tomers' lives. "We get to know each 
other. I have a part in their lives. It's 
kind of vicarious. And then it stops," 
she observes. 

"The map takes place in my imagi- 
nation as well as theirs," she says. 
Then it becomes a work of art and is 
presented at some milestone occasion, 
often far from her Newfane studio. It 
would be fun for the artist to be a fly 
on the wali at one of the presentations. 
"I feel sort of sad that the maps go 
away, and I never get to see them 
again," she admits. Perhaps some day 
they'11 gather for a show. 

Custom memory maps cost $1,500- 
$2,000. Her hand-painted wooden fur¬ 
niture is sold through the Frog Hollow 
shops. Five memory maps are on dis¬ 
play at her studio. 

Alice Freeman, RR1, Box 1230, New¬ 
fane, VT 05345, (802) 365-7542 


Writer Cheryl Dorschner lives in Willis- 
ton. 
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A wealth of 200 year old painted and stained finishes to choose • Chests 


Our Furniture Guarantee 
Parts, Labor & Love 

We stand behind our workman- 
ship, our materials, and your 
continuous satisfaction. Come 
see our 18th Century replicas 
and enjoy colonial Guilford too. 


Solid wood furniture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an investment 
in quality that will last for generations. 


"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-01 17 Mon-Sat 10-5 


• 7 . 1171 Boston Post Rd. Guilford, CT 06437 W 

£ 1-95 east, Exit 57, tum rt. 1 mile 1 800 272-4546 £ 

U Catalog $4.00 25 

• • 
BElegant custom tables of 200 year old wood • Highboys • Chandeliers • BedsB 
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The Artisans’ Hand 

A cooperative craft gallery 
featuring the work of 125 
Fennont crciftspeople. 

89 Main Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802-229-9492 
10:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat.; 
Sundays 11:00-3:00 


Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Granville Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
inVT 1-802-767-4711 


FREE BROCHURE 
TOUR MILL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3 PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9AM - 5PM 
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Attention 
Craft Producers 


w Each issue of Vermont Life is bought by 
90,000 people 

w Each copy is read by 6.7 people* 

^ That’s 603,000 readers! 
w 62% report buying Vermont crafts* 

^ That’s over 373,000 Vermont crafts buyers! 

*Source: Miliard Group Custom Research 

Showcase your products in Vermont Life 

VermontLife 

Advertising Depaitment (802) 877-2262 

We Reach Your Prospects Where They Live 


Custom Needlepoint 


BY APPOINTMENT 
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The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable. 
beautifully handcrafted. 
madę to last generations... 

Your tired back will love it. 

Cali or mice for brochure. visic our showroom 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

& Furnishings 

RR I Box 36 Starksboro. Vermont 05487 
Since 1976 ❖ 802-453-2483 
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Vertnont’s Only Li/ecare 
Retirement Community 

200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shelburne, VT 05482 


F orget slipping and sliding and falling. Forget being snowed in, and hunkering 
down, and digging out. Forget the difficult, treacherous side of winter in 
Vermont. And think, instead, of the ideał. 

Log fires. Good friends. Delicious food. Convenience, comfort, and compan- 
ionship. Places to go — to walk to, safely. Things to do — meals, activities, classes, 
discussions, culture. And the complete peace-of-mind of on-campus long-term care. 

This is the Wake Robin retirement community. Beautiful, new, and a remark- 
able part of Yermont where the winters are always warm. 


COME TOUR OUR 1 -AND 2-BEDROOM HOMES. CALL 1-800-462-0856. 
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10th A nnwersary Limited Edition! 

1995 Vermont Waterfowl Print 

Yermont Department of Fish and Wildlife 


H elp conserve Vermont’s wetland habitat and get 
your individually numbered tenth anniversary 
waterfowl print of the bufflehead duck by 
renowned wildlife artist Robert Mullen of Brandon, 
Vermont. This beautiful print and accompanying stamps 
depict a colorful drakę and a pair of buffleheads on 
Lakę Champlain. 

Proceeds from the sale of these highly collectable, lim' 
ited edition prints will help protect Vermont’s 
threatened wetlands. To datę, over 2,637 acres of 
wetlands and adjacent uplands have been protected 
with conservation easements. 

Prints, signed and numbered by the artist, are available 
framed or unframed. Price includes print, proof stamp 
and artist^signed stamp. 



Use the Vermont Life order form opposite 
page 57 in this issue or 

cali tolDfree (800) 455-3399* 


Framed FWF566 $130.00 
Unframed UWF567 $110.00 

Actual size framed 9" x 14". 
Unframed image 4 1/2" x 7 1/2". 
Edition limited to 975 numbered prints. 
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A Winter Tour Through History 


By Edith Fisher Hunter 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



F resh snów, blue sky and 
bright sunshine, pleas- 
antly chilly and no wind 
— perfect conditions for cross- 
country slciing. This is the first 
substantial snów of the year so 
it is time to get out the slcis and 
break a trail around our place 
here in Weathersfield Center. 

The dry snów and brilliant 
sun make the landscape shine 
like millions of sparlcling dia- 
monds. My skis sink through to 
make a trail, following my 
usual route up the east slope 
and then north across the pond. 
Beyond the pond I find a break 
in the stone wali and, thinking 
of Robert Frost, I am grateful for 
the ground swell that has madę 
a gap "even two can pass 
abreast." I ski through, into the 
10-acre field. At the far edge of 
the white expanse the woods 
begin, and beyond the woods 
looms our great monadnock, 

Mount Ascutney. 

As always when I stand in that field 
and look up at Ascutney, I think of all 
those who have stood where I stand 
and have looked up at this mountain. 

Surely generations of Native Ameri- 
cans snowshoed here. Surely they too 
marveled at the sight of this "peaked 
mountain with steep sides," a defini- 
tion for the Algonąuian word 'Cas-cad- 


Author Edith Hunter in the 
historie Mapie Grove 
in front of the 
Weathersfield Center 
Meetinghouse. 


nacie,' from which some think 
the name 'Ascutney' is deriyed. 

I recall the story of Submit 
Hawkes Grout who, with three 
smali children in tow, was 
among a party of English cap- 
tives taken by French and Indi- 
ans at Fort Bridgman (now Ver- 
non) on July 27, 1755. They 
journeyed along the Black River 
into Weathersfield, over to 
Crown Point, New York, and 
on into Canada. Submit was 
ransomed in 1759 by her hus- 
band Flilkiah Grout. In 1772 
Hilkiah, Submit and their grow- 
ing family settled by the Black 
River in Weathersfield within 
view of the mountain. What 
thoughts must have gone 
through her mind whenever she 
lifted her eyes to Mount Ascut¬ 
ney! 

I think of another early 
Weathersfield settler, John War¬ 
ren, who left Northboro, Massa¬ 
chusetts, in 1787 as a young 
man of 23 and arrived here with a 
"yoke of steers, a bag of grain on the 
yoke, a smali iron kettle and an axe 
over his shoulder." He chose a site just 
northeast of the field in front of me, 
cleared it, and put up a temporary 
cabin. By 1791 his frame house was far 
enough along for him to welcome his 
bride, Abigail Proctor of Cavendish. It 
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Handcrafted Furniture 
Custom Cabinets 
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PO B O X 189 RICHMOND, VT 0 5 4 7 7 
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WILL MOSES 



“Crispy Sunset” 16" x 22" 

Playing crack the whip in the crisp winter air. 

Each Lithograph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd. 

Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 
(Just off Rte. 22) 

Mon.-Fri. 9-4, Sat. 10-5, Sun. Noon-5 

15 Minutes from Bennington , VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester , VT 

Free Color Brochure is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Collette s Yield House, Shelburne, VT Hawkins House, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 


was said of this little house, which is 
still standing, that "Mount Ascutney 
stood right up in the front door yard." 

It was unusual to build a house facing 
north. I wonder: Did John do it be- 
cause of the view? Except for a son, 
Nathaniel, who remained on the home 
place, the family moved in 1815 to the 
farmhouse that I can see just west of 
this field. 

At the far edge of the field I notę the 
enormous boulder that has been incor- 
porated into the north stone wali. This 
erratic, along with the smaller stones 
that make up the stone walls on all 
four sides of the field, was probably de- 
posited here 20,000 years ago as the 
last glacier ground its way across the 
top of Mount Ascutney. And thou- 
sands of years later, less than 200 years 
ago, this boulder and the rest of the 
nearby stones were probably dug out 
of the ground by John Warren, his sons, 
and his powerful team of oxen when 
they cleared this field and built these 
walls. 

Looking once morę to the moun- 
tain, I recall that it was on our Weath- 
ersfield side of Ascutney that a group 
of ambitious local men in June of 1825 
proposed to build a road to the top of 
"Ash-Cutney Mountain." The road 
was to be madę so that the aging Revo- 
lutionary War hero the Marąuis de 
Lafayette, then making a grand tour of 
the United States, could ride up and \ 
enjoy the view. 

But General Lafayette and his large 
party were behind Schedule and the 
trip up Mount Ascutney was never 
madę. We do not know whether any of 
the road was actually built, but some 
say that it was at least started, and 
that as a result Mount Ascutney can 
claim to have the first "proper" hiking 
trail on an American mountain. A 
Weathersfield map includes a location 
labeled "Lafayette's View." We can be 
surę that Lafayette at least saw Mount 
Ascutney before being greeted by 5,000 i 
people in Windsor. 

After skiing across the field to the 
stone wali, I tum and, traveling in my 
own tracks, start back in the direction 
of our house. It is a lovely sight — the 
large, white, south-facing Federal-style ? 
house with green shutters, huge barns j 
east of it, and open fields to the south, 
east and north. The Weathersfield 
Center Road, laid out in 1783, runs 
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along the west side. Near the house 
are 200-year-old maples, an ancient 
horse chestnut, lilac bushes and three 
paper birch trees planted in 1942. Old 
apple trees stand along the stone walls. 

Apparently, the first house on the 
land was built sometime between 
1788 and 1800. On February 10, 1802, 
the Rev. James Converse, great-great- 
grandfather of my husband, William 
Armstrong Hunter III, was ordained 
and settled as pastor of the church in 
Weathersfield Center. In 1804 he 
bought from Isaac Parker the house 
that is now ours. From its front steps, 
we can see the spire of the Weathers¬ 
field Center Meetinghouse just above 
the trees. 

The Rev. Mr. Converse, a graduate 
of Harvard in the class of 1799, served 
the Center Church from his ordination 
until his death from "lung fever" Janu¬ 
ary 14, 1839. He fathered 12 children, 
six by his first wife, Mehitabel 
Cogswell of Marlboro, Massachusetts, 
and six by his second wife, Charlotte 
White of Windsor. 

I like to think that both Mehitabel 
and Charlotte paused in their house- 
hold chores to look north to the moun- 
tain behind the house. Did they find 
inspiration in its ever-changing 
beauty? 

"Priest Converse," as James was 
called, kept busy not only preparing 
his Calvinistic sermons and fathering 
children but, according to one histo- 
rian, "brought in the first blooded 
stock and established the first apple 
orchard" in Weathersfield. As I ski 
bacie toward the house, I come to some 
ancient apple trees. Could any of these 
have been planted by Weathersfield^ 
first pomologist, the Rev. James Con- 
verse? 

In the light of James Converse's in- 
terest in apples, our family has adopted 
the practice of planting an apple tree 
in mernory of immediate family mem- 
bers who have died. Near the back 
door, so that one can easily slip out 
and piele an apronful to make into 
sauce or a pie, we planted a Yellow 
Transparent in mernory of Arm¬ 
strong^ Aunt Margaret Peirce, who 
died in 1969. We planted it close to the 
spot where an old tree of the same va- 
riety stood until 1950. 

The Yellow Transparent, one of the 
first apples to ripen in the summer, 
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Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Midcłlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
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Lakę Champlain Islands 
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Weather Hill Restoration 

“Weather HilTs quality is so superior .. .that they have never been challenged. ”— New York Times 
.. littleshort of amiracle. ”— House BEAUTIFUL 



T he Weather Hill 

Restoration Company, a 
nationally renowned preserva- 
tion firm providing all preser- 
vation and restoration services, 
offers classic antique homes 
and barns ready for restoration 
on your site. The cost is very 
competitive with new custom 
built houses. The craftsman- 
ship is unmatched. 


Ayailable NOW — 

The Old Post Road House- 
c. 1790, 2 / storey Federal, 
museum ąuality, 3,400 sq. ft. 
The Folger House- antique 
3/4 cape with very early 
1/2 cape ell 
nice primitive detail 
The Obed Russell House- 
c. 1800 - 2,600 sq. ft. 
classic farmhouse 


Please cali or write for literaturę. 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 
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seemed an appropriate memoriał to 
gentle Aunt Margaret. In 1975, on the 
other side of a prolific St. Lawrence, 
we planted a Northern Spy in memory 
of Margaret's sister Mary Peirce, who 
died in fuly of that year. This hardy 
tree with its strong root system 
seemed an appropriate memoriał to 
austere Aunt Mary. 

Known to friends and family either 
as "Miss Margaret and Miss Mary," or 
"The Aunts," the Peirce sisters were a 
wonderful pair — motherly, domestic 
Margaret, tali and masculine Mary. 
They were raised in the Philadelphia 
area along with two brothers and a sis¬ 
ter, Elizabeth, my husband's mother. 

Following their mother's death, 
Margaret and Mary Peirce began a 
three-year search for a place to replant 
their New England roots. In December 
1941, they chose the Weathersfield 
property, which had been "out of the 
family" for 90 years. 

Aunt Margaret was short and plump, 
"the lcind one," as our children used to 
say after we moved to Weathersfield in 
1969 and built a 30-by-40 house in part 
of a 100-foot barn on the property. 
Aunt Margaret, with paid assistants, 
prepared the meals and was in charge 
inside the main house. 

Aunt Mary was tali and thin, "the 
bossy one," said our children, the man¬ 
ager, the director, the generał. It was 
she who did "the marketing" (never 
"shopping") and she who was in charge 
of the flower gardens and the huge veg- 
etable garden. A generation of boys 
grew up in Weathersfield between 
1942 and 1975 who knew what it was 
to work under Aunt Mary, and there- 
fore to do things right (i.e., her way). 
All of us chafed under Aunt Mary's au- 
thoritarian directives, but we all look 
back with appreciation at having 
known someone who was so surę of 
the path to Heaven. 

The Peirce sisters very ąuickly be- 
came a part of the Weathersfield Cen¬ 
ter community. When the historie 
Mapie Grove, planted in front of the 
Meetinghouse at the time of the Civil 
War, was threatened by the widening 
of the Weathersfield Center Road in 
1970, Mary Peirce, working with 
Town Manager Karl Stevens, suc- 
ceeded in having the road relocated 
outside of the Grove. The only battle 
"the Aunts" lost was the one against 
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the Army Corps of Engineers in the 
1950s. The construction of the North 
Springfield Flood Control Project de- 
stroyed many historie homes in Lower 
Perkinsville, along Branch Broolc and 
along the Black River. 

I end my ski tour through history by 
circling to the front of the house and 
down to the mailbox. Ali along the 
road there are morę apple trees: Bald- 
win, Pumpkin Sweet, Northern Spy, 
Rhode Island Greenings, Fameuse, Ben 
Davis and Mclntosh. In spite of heavy 
salting on the Center Road, especially 
during the 1970s and early '80s, almost 
all of these trees have survived and 
still Bear heavily. Do any of these datę 
back to James Converse? I will never 
know. 

Returning with the mail in my 
pocket, I look across the 15-acre field 
south of the house. There is the single 
apple tree, a Porter, growing in the 
middle of the field. The fruit of this 
very old variety, which could well 
have been planted by the Rev. James, 
is especially sweet. When Weathers- 
fie 1 d's own Thoreau, Augustus 
Aldrich, was still making cider jelly at 
the Aldrich homestead down the road, 
he gathered the Porters for the special 
batches of sweet cider jelly that he 
boiled. This year the old Porter was 
loaded with perfect fruit, attracting 
deer into the field early in the morning 
and late in the evening. 

• 

Sonie years ago I was invited to meet 
with a group of Weathersfield Brown- 
ies to talk about Weathersfield history. 
When the leader introduced me she 
said, "Mrs. Hunter is going to tell us 
about Weathersfield history/' 

One little girl looked at me with 
awe and aslced, "Was she there?" 

I paused a moment and then said, 
"Yes, and so are you." 


Edith Fisher Hunter has heen president of 
the Weathersfield Historical Society and 
editor of The Weathersfield Weekly. Her 
book Child of the Silent Night, originally 
published by Houghton-Mifflin, was re- 
published in paperback by William Mor- 
row this year. The Hunter family has do- 
nated development rights on their 100 
acres to the Upper Valley Land Trust as 
part of a project with other land owners to 
protect the Weathersfield Center Historie 
District. 
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The ALL NEW 


Essex Settee with 
brandon End Table 
Parsons Coffee Table 
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POMPANDOSUC MILLS 


A N 0 0 S U C MILLS 

AND M A K E R S 0 F FINE H A R D W 0 0 D F U R N I T U R E 

Storę Locations: Hanover, Nashua & Concord, NH 
Cambridge, MA; SoHo, NYC; Burlington, VT 
West Hartford & Westport, CT 
Factory in East Thetford, VT. Tours Available. 

Catalog, prices & order info cali 800-841-6671 
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The Loon Tie 


One ofour fauorite birds 
Wonderfully woven in a silk/poly fabric 
$25 ppd • Visa, MasterCard or checks 
Ground colors: mapie red or spruce green 

k 

Barnard - Maine Ltd. 

P.O.Box 275 • Castine ME 04421 
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Von Bargen’s 


Available in 14 ond >8 kl gold 
or sterling silver 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Church St., Burlington, VT • Stratton Mtn , VT • Springfield. VT 
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P UTNĘY 

Its Different, 

Its Diverse, Its Home 

By Paul Bush 

Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 

T he worst snowstorm of the season is 
only two weeks past, and a bitter wind 
hurries people through the dark toward 
the lights of the Putney School. Once 
inside the boarding schooPs broad dining hall, 
with its wooden beams and cathedral ceiling, Win¬ 
ter vanishes amid the lively commotion that ex- 
tends the length of the hall. From one end to the 
other, from one table to the next, everyone seems 
to be talking or eating or greeting a neighbor. This 
is very much a neighborly affair, for it's the annual 
town dinner and dance for the people of Putney. 

Morę than 200 have turned out. Everyone's 
here, from new parents with infants to grandpar- 
ents in their white-haired 70s, from flannel-clad 
professionals to the road crew in dress shirts. They 
listen as the Harlow family is thanlced for doing so 
much worlc for tonighUs affair. They laugh as 
Larry Cassidy delivers a humorous "State of Put¬ 
ney" address. Then they rise to clap and cheer as 
the members of their smali post office are given 
the Annual Community Service Award for being 
"the world's friendliest post office." Nearly a 
tenth of the town's population is here tonight cel- 
ebrating the things they love about Putney, and 
this happens every year. 

Residents describe Putney as special. Larry Cas¬ 
sidy calls it "a remarkable town." Jack Wallace 
refers to Putney as "a cosmopolitan village." And 
as Eva Mondon puts it, "I fell in love with the 
place. I really did. Corning here felt like coming 
home." 


Steve Darrow attends to his family's apple trees 
at Green Mountain Orchard, the state's largest, 
and one aspect of the multifaceted town of Putney. 
















































Wallace moved to Putney in 1956 
and served as town meeting moderator 
for 25 years, starting in 1958. He can 
recite many of the town's outstanding 
achievements: it has the largest apple 
orchard, as well as the largest sheep 
farm, in Vermont ; it is dense with 
artists and artisans, as a drive along 
Route 5, which becomes Main Street, 
or almost any other road in town re- 
veals; the first food co-op in the State 
opened a storę here back in 1944; it 
has influenced the nation in sports, for 
"this town," says Wallace, "had morę 
to do than anyplace else in the United 
States with the growth of cross-coun- 
try skiing." 

That, States Wallace, was due to 
town resident John Caldwell, a long- 
time Olympic coach whose books and 
organizing helped popularize the sport 
in America. Today, cross-country 
skiers can be seen almost every winter 


weekend all around the Putney School, 
where both free public skiing and ma¬ 
jor high school competitions take 
place. 

Education — progressive education, 
to be precise — has played a critical 
role in shaping today's Putney. Much 
of it can be traced back morę than 50 
years to Carmelita Hinton, a forceful, 
charismatic woman. In 1934 she 
founded the Putney School, a day and 
boarding high school organized around 
concepts unusual for the time. Like- 
minded educators followed her to Put¬ 
ney, resulting in the establishment of 
the Experiment in International Liv- 
ing, now in Brattleboro, and the Put¬ 
ney Graduate School of Teacher Edu¬ 
cation, which became Antioch Gradu¬ 
ate School, now in Keene, New Hamp- 
shire. The privately run Putney Gram- 
mar School, for grades one through 
eight, and the Greenwood School, for 


dyslexic boys, both have ties to Hin¬ 
ton. In 1951 Windham College started 
here as well, though a dramatic drop in 
students forced it to close after the end 
of the Vietnam war. Today, its campus 
just off Route 5 is home to Landmark 
College, which teaches dyslexic and 
leaming-disabled students. 

The faculty of these various schools 
formed a liberał core in the Putney of 
old. Morę outsiders began moving into 
what had been a quiet town whose 
population of 1,200 had previously in- 
creased mainly by birth, not by immi- 
gration. There had always been a mild 
distinction between East Putney and 
West Hill, the two halves of this hilly 
town, but the arrival of so many new- 
comers aroused resentment at times. 
It came to a head, says Wallace, "when 
someone put stocks downtown in the 
late 1950s with a sign, 'Commies, get 
out of town.' " But, says Wallace, 
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"That was the last gasp. 
It's never been re- 
peated." 

Putney had experi- 
enced controversy long 
before that. In the 19th 
century, John Hum- 
phrey Noyes lived here, 
at his parents' house. 

^ Noyes, an ordained Con- 
gregationalist minister, 
got along well enough 
with townsfolk, even 
though he began espousing that men 
and women should live in "complex" 
— group — marriages. "People got up- 
set when the talk turned to actually 
putting complex marriage into effect," 
says Laura Heller. Noyes left Putney 
in the 1840s to form New York's 
Oneida Community, a utopian com- 
mune of some famę. 

"We still get visits from descendants 
of the Oneida Community," says 
Heller. "People don't know who their 
great-grandparents were, because chil- 
dren were all taken care of together." 

Today, the Noyes family home is oc- 
cupied by Putney Cares. Started by 
Heller, who won the Annual Commu¬ 
nity Service Award for her efforts, the 
organization works to provide support 
for the elderly who might otherwise be 
forced to move from town because of 
lack of family. The idea has been copied 
throughout southeastem Yermont. 


This sort of activity and the attitude 
it represents prompt Eva Mondon to 
say, "I think the 'them' and 'us' is 
gone from here." Mondon was drawn 
to Putney by the Antioch Graduate 
School in 1969 after having taught for 
the Peace Corps in both Alaska and 
the Caribbean. " 'Flatlander' and 'out¬ 
sider,' " she says, "are terms that have 
dissolved into 'neighbor.' " 

As for her own neighbors, across the 
frozen road from Mondon's neat New 
Englander cottage stands the old, two- 
story Central School, which is painted 
a white that's even brighter than the 
snów about it. There, Thai-born Aew 
Ladd has opened a gift shop specializ- 
ing in handcrafts from her homeland. 
It's not that unusual for this Vermont 
town. At the corner, a sign in the shape 
of an arrow points the way to another 
neighbor's woodworking shop. These 
arrows crop up all over town, some- 
times crowding the sign posts, for 
artists and craftspeople of all types are 
another of Putney's characteristics. 

Some of the artisans, like Robert 
Burch with his hand-blown glass, or 
Erie Bass, an intemationally renowned 
puppet maker, have achieved reputa- 
tions that go far beyond East Putney 
and West Hill. For Mondon the grad- 
ual arrival of all these creative people 
has marked a natural transition, where 
one form of self-reliance and ingenuity 
has given way to another. "The farm is 


Left, Maynard Aiken, 80, and 
the team ofToby and Dick get 
ready for sugaring season at 
Harlow's Sugarhouse. Middle, 
Abigail Jones and Hugh Davis 
cross-country ski on Putney 
Mountain. Putney also 
happens to have the state's 
largest sheep farm. 
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gone, and it 7 s transferred to the arts 
and crafts, 77 she says. There are so 
many workshops, studios and gal- 
leries, in fact, that each November a 
Crafts Tour takes place on the Friday 
and Saturday just after Thanksgiving, 
with thousands of visitors driving 
about town for demonstrations of how 
the various worlcs — from hand-dyed 
wool to handmade Windsor chairs — 
are created. 

Among towns with morę than 1,000 
residents, Putney is growing faster than 
any other community in the State. To¬ 
day, about 2,600 people live here. Some 
new buildings have gone up, such as 
the food co-op 7 s new storę and Putney 
Meadows, which provides apartments 
for the elderly and handicapped. But 
other than that, Putney doesn't look 
dramatically different than it did 10 
years ago. Even someone as in tune 
with what 7 s happening in town as Dou¬ 
glas Fairchild says, "This town has 
changed very little. 77 Fairchild's family 
owns and he manages what many con- 
sider the hub of the village, the Putney 
General Storę, which has been in oper- 
ation sińce 1843. 

Education remains the largest em- 
ployer, but down on Main Street 
there's also the Putney Paper Mili, 
which expanded recently, and even a 
Quaker Oats facility that produces rice 
cakes. There's the hometown success 
story of Basketville, Putney 7 s yersion 


of a major industry. It employs morę 
than 60 local people, and its sprawling 
factory complex just north of the vil- 
lage offers tours as well as whatever 
can conceivably be madę out of wood 
and wicker. And there 7 s the tide of 
yuletide business at Santa 7 s Land. 
There are 13 eateries of different types, 
from home-cooked Mexican at Casa 
del Sol to smoked ribs at Curtis 7 Bar-B- 
Que. But the fact is, on a typical morn- 
ing the folks sitting at the General 
Store 7 s marble soda fountain or walk- 
ing along the snów banlcs on Main 
Street are likely to be locals. 

That 7 s not to say that the sheer di- 
yersity of people and their unusual 
businesses isn 7 t occasionally amazing. 
7/ Where and in what community this 
size," asks Mondon, 7/ could you have 
an egg roli factory run by a Korean?" 

Farming is still a part of Putney. 
Some of it is ąuite smali, like Aunt 
Bertha's Beets, just two doors up from 
Mondon's cottage. There's also Red 
Clover Farm, which was once a com- 
mune and now grows basil for Putney 
Pasta (a business that has moved out 
of town in order to expand). Even in 
the winter, Harlow 7 s Sugar House — 
just north of town — is busy, for al- 
though sugaring won't start until 
March and the pick-your-own crops of 
berries won't begin before summer, 
trails have to be maintained for the 
horse-drawn sleigh rides. 



Elsewhere, John Nopper 7 s River 
View Farm stretches for a mile along 
the Connecticut River. With as many 
as a thousand ewes and two thousand 
lambs in the spring, it is now the 
largest sheep farm in the State, madę 
possible when the Vermont Land Trust 
purchased a dairy farm that was about 
to be sold for development. /7 This 
town comes through for something 
like that/ 7 according to Jack Wallace. 
77 As I remember it, the Land Trust 
needed $50,000 in guarantees and they 
got that in about two days. 77 

There 7 s another agricultural superla- 
tive on West Hill. There, generations 
of the Darrow family have turned 
Green Mountain Orchards into the 
largest apple orchard in Vermont. In 
and about the compact apple trees that 
run over hills and along yalleys out 
away from the family home, the essen- 
tial work of pruning is being done 
throughout the latter part of winter. 

Not far from the orchard are the 
many buildings of the Putney School. 
At this time of year, folks from town 
and nearby communities park along 
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the playing fields and unstrap cross- 
country skis from their cars. Miles of 
groomed trails run off through the 
woods and, when they're not being 
used for races, they're open to the pub- 
lic. 

Other sports draw people to town. 
Every fali hundreds of rowers take to 
the Connecticut River for the Green 
Mountain Head. Bicycling has proved 
an even morę popular attraction. For 
nearly 25 years, the West Hill Bilce 
Shop sponsored the Tour of the Valley, 
a 60-mile bilce race. It grew so large 
that the Federated Church was putting 
on a pasta dinner the night before for 
many of the morę than 800 competi- 
tors. Unfortunately, the deluge of rac- 
ers brought so many traffic complaints 
from towns along the way that shop 
owner Neil Quinn ended the race in 
1993. 

There's morę to the town, of course. 
The Quaker community is vibrant 
enough that about 10 years ago it was 
able to build a meetinghouse. The 
morę conservative Genesis Church of 
the Brethren expanded into a new 


church just five years ago. There's the 
Yellow Barn Summer Musie School 
and Festival, whose 24 intimate cham- 
ber musie concerts — only 100 people 
can fit in the barn — are sold out most 
years. Contra dancers have led a fund 
drive to renovate old Pierce's Hall in 
East Putney, where they've been danc¬ 
ing every month for nearly 20 years. 

The elementary school lcids put 
their newspaper, the Putney Pamphle- 
teer, in everyone's mailbox. Each weelc 
there's a town-supported health clinic 
that's free to whomever needs it. Of 
course, there's the yearly town dinner 
and the Annual Community Service 
Award, which now has a long list of 
recipients. And there's even the 
world's friendliest post office. 

It all leads Eva Mondon to say of 
Putney, "It's a homecoming. It's what 
everybody has longed for in their 
lives. // 


Paul Bush lives in New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire. Freelance photographer S. 
Michael Bisceglie spends as much time as 
he can at his home in Readsboro. 



Jack Wallace and Peace Post, of 
which Putney has eight. Above, 
Charley Biust , Bevan Quinn, and 
Josef Shaoul prove winter is no 
deterrent to Putney's love of cyc ling. 
Left, Robert Fairchild and Sadie 
Forsythe, 11, at the Putney General 
Storę , which Fairchild owns. 
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Uermonters and Uermont Winters 
Test the Car of the Futurę 




pngr t 7 s -10°F. outside: the 
big test. 

Your spouse told you not 
to buy that electric car. You 
did anyway. "It's an envi- 
ronmental thing," you 
mumbled. 

You hustle outside, un- 
plug the charger, and hop 
in. As you drive away, all 
you hear is the crunch of 
frozen slush beneath the 
tires. That's what you lilce: 
no engine noise 


and no air pollution. Be- 
sides, you're helping reduce 
America's dependence on 
oil. But will your electric 
car get you to worlc? Or 
will the batteries die in the 
cold, forcing you to puli 
over and cali someone to 
pick you up? 

That's the ąuestion Ver- 
mont is attempting to an- 
swer for America^ fledgling 
electric car industry: Will 
an electric car perform ade- 
ąuately in the cold? 

The answer is important. 
Complex gasoline anxieties 
shadow our times. Air pol¬ 
lution, global warming, 
acid rain and energy secu¬ 
rity worries are all linked to 






America^, and YermonPs, 
petroleum-rich energy diet. 
Electric vehicles, or EVs, di- 
vorce mobility from Petro¬ 
leum to a large degree. 
Therefore, they hołd great 
potential. 

EVs have already proved 
good enough for Vermont's 
two so-called "masters of 
electric car driving ," men 
with a heightened energy 
awareness and the feathery 
touch on the accelerator 
pedał that can extend an 
EV's rangę considerably. 
One master is Harold 
Garabedian, assistant direc- 
tor of the Vermont Air Pol¬ 
lution Control Program. 
Last winter, for stage one of 
EVermont, the state's two- 
stage electric vehicle 
demonstration project that 
ends in 1996, Garabedian 
drove a pickup through 
temperatures ranging from 
60°F. to -20°F. 

"There is no ąuestion 
in my mind that electric 
vehicles can succeed/ / 
he says, ''with certain 
caveats." 

Three hurdles must 
be overcome. One is 
public perception. 
When many Vermon- 
ters thinlc of electric 
cars, they think of 
golf carts. They 
aren't eager to drive a 
golf cart in snów on a 


steep hill. The second is 
high cost. Electric vehicles, 
typically converted from 
conventional ones, cost two 
and three times their gaso¬ 
line equivalents. EVs must 
be mass produced to be- 
come cheaper. The third 
hurdle is battery power. 
Without better battery per¬ 
formance, mass production 
of EVs is unlikely. Without 
mass production, however, 
prices will stay high. 

Vermont's second elec¬ 
tric vehicle master is Noel 
Perrin. An author and envi- 
ronmental Sciences profes- 
sor at Dartmouth College, 
Perrin is what high-tech 
companies cali an "early 
adopter." That is, someone 
who buys their products 
first. In 1990, challenged by 
his students to stop pollut- 
ing with his gas guzzler, 
Perrin bought a zero-emis- 
sion electric car — in Cali- 
fornia, the only place he 
could find one. His boolc 
Solo: Life with an Electric 
Car recounts how he drove 
and towed his new electric 
yehicle across the country. 
He paid $15,700, over the 
phone, for the converted 
Ford Escort wagon. 

Nowadays Perrin owns a 
second EV, an '83 Audi, and 
has a third on order (see 
story , page 37). He has a so- 
lar-charging array on his 


By Joe Sherman 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
Illustrated by Hal Mayforth 
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Harold Garabedian 


Top , one of the EVermont cars 
takes on a winter road. 
Below, Harold Garabedian of 
the state's Air Pollution 
Control Program. 


Two Vermont entrepreneurs 
involved with EVermont al- 
most from its inception are 
Hilton Dier III, a 34-year-old 
mechanical designer, and Paul 
Scheckel, 35, who works for the 
Vermont Energy Investment 
Corporation. Dier and 
Scheckel, both of whom live 
off-grid in solar-powered 
homes, started the Vermont 
Electric Car Company to sup- 
ply EVermont with two pickup 
conversions. The men had orig- 
inally gotten into the new in- 
dustry during what they cali "the 
barnstorming days." 

That is, in the early 1990s. 

"We issued junk bonds to our 
friends," explains Scheckel, chuckling. 

Seven friends invested. Twelve 
smali companies offered supplies and 
services. Montpelier master mechanic 
Steve Miracle acted as advisor. Moti- 
vated by a blend of environmentalism, 
childhood dream — and "gross igno- 
rance and stupidity," adds Dier — the 
two entrepreneurs converted a '68 
Saab into an electric vehicle, entered 
the 1992 Tour de Sol altemative vehi- 
cle race, and then developed a proposal 
for EVermont, which was so new that 
its leaders didn't know much yet 
about shopping for electric vehicles. 

In 1993, as Dier and Scheckel 
worked away in a garage, the emerging 
electric-vehicle industry seemed on a 
roli. New battery, power train, and 
composite technologies were going to 
"reinvent" the automobile, it was 
said. Califomia, New York, and Mass¬ 
achusetts had zero-emission vehicle 
sales mandates beginning in 1998. The 
federal Clean Air Act of 1990 had 
kicked off altemative-fuel fleet pur- 
chases. Vermont Governor Howard 
Dean was an EV booster, both for 
health and economic reasons. 

Air pollution may not seem to be a 
problem in pristine Vermont but, for a 
smali, rural State, Vermont is a big air 
polluter. 

Between 1970, when the State began 
routinely monitoring air ąuality, and 
1993, total miles driven increased 50 
percent and gasoline consumption 
doubled, making automobiles Ver- 
mont's single biggest polluter, accord- 
ing to Jenny Carter, Staff attomey for 
the Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group. 

Vermonters drive morę miles each 
year per capita than the residents in 

(Continued on page 59) 


bam, so he can ignore the elec- 
tricity grid, which pollutes at 
its source when utility plants 
are fired by oil or coal, thus 
shifting air pollution from 
tailpipe to energy source and 
tamishing an EV's zero-emis- 
sions label. After five years of 
EV driving, Perrin says, "I'm 
morę optimistic about their as- 
sured success than before." 

Richard Watts, project direc- 
tor of EVermont, is morę cau- 
tious. "This is a new technol- 
ogy," he says. "We shouldn't 
gloss over that." 

Improving the cold-weather reliabil- 
ity of EVs is the main goal of EVer- 
mont. The project has three years and 
$2.2 million to do it. Stage one ended 
in the fali of 1995. Ninę electric cars 
and pickups were bought and shared 
by an unusual alliance of morę than 
20 Vermont Utilities, government 
agencies, private companies, universi- 
ties, and environmental groups — all 
allied with the Pentagon's Advanced 
Research Projects Administration. 

During stage one of EVermont, the 
Vermont partners, who bought and 
maintained the yehicles, were intro- 
duced to a new world: electric motors 
under the hood, electronic controllers 
replacing carburetors, odd-looking 
pług receptacles where gas tank caps 
were typically located. And, of course, 
short rangę — 50 or 60 miles in warm 
weather. It took some getting used to. 

To introduce EVs to the public, sev- 
eral were in Warren's 4th of July pa¬ 
radę. Others raced at Barre's Thunder 
Road stock car oval. EVermont con- 
ducted "ride and drives" for people to 
try them on highways. 

Once winter arrived, data was col- 
lected to measure performance in the 
cold. It showed the vehicles being 
used mostly for short errands. Fe w dri- 
vers risked discharging their batteries 
with trips of morę than 30 miles. They 
didn't want to get stuck. 

Stage two is taking place now. Six 
smali EV sedans are plowing through 
snów and ice, gathering morę data and 
testing advanced thermal-manage- 
ment technologies, including heat 
pumps, cab insulations, and fuel-fired 
heaters, which extend the life of bat¬ 
tery packs. The goal is to configure a 
car that can keep toes and ears warm 
without draining its power. And get 
better rangę. Trucks have been set 
aside temporarily as too heavy and 
less practical than lighter-weight cars. 















An Owners l/iew 

By Noel Perrin 


A s a daily electric car 
commuter, Fd like to 
add a few notes about 
EVs in winter. 

Yes, winter rangę is indeed 
much shorter than summer 
rangę, because the colder the 
weather the less power a 
lead-acid battery can release. 
My own EV has less than 
half its summer rangę on a 
30-below-zero day. (On the 
other hand, it always starts 
on such a day, which is morę 
than some gasoline cars do. 
Nor have I ever failed to get 
to work, or had to cali for 
help.) 

Still, it would be nice to 
have a longer winter rangę. 
With the new car I am hav- 
ing built, I will. Some of the 
cars in the EVermont test do 
right no w. 

Ali you need to do to re- 
store fuli power to lead-acid 
batteries is to warm them. 
There are two devices out 
that will do this, whenever 
you charge. One is called a 
heat blanket; the other's a 
heating mat. As long as you 
are plugged in, the batteries 
stay warm. If, like me, you 
then drive to a reserved park¬ 
ing place at work and pług in 
again, they stay warm all 
day. The cars in the Vermont 
winter test usually cannot 
pług in all day ; they're out 
working. But several still get 
75 percent of summer rangę. 

Another option is to get 
nickel-cadmium batteries, 
now widely available (and 
also very expensive). Nicads 
don't care much what the 
temperaturę is. Neither, I 
hear, do the lithium batteries 
that will be on the market in 
a few years — giving fantas- 
tic ranges, incidcntally. 

As far as heating the pas- 
senger cabin, no doubt about 
it: If you use battery power to 
keep your EV toasty, you cut 
the rangę even further. In 
Vermont, at least 10 percent. 
But help is on the way here, 
too, and it's nothing expen- 
sive or high-tech. All you 


need is a timer to tum on the 
car's electric heater a few 
minutes before you leave. 

Gasoline cars can provide 
this too, but only at the cost 
of wasting gas and polluting 
the air. Besides, you still 
have to walk out 10 minutes 
early and start the thing. 

Once you leave for work, 
of course, the EV begins to 
cool. You will use power en 
route. On an average com- 
mute, maybe half of what 
you did previously. So you're 
cutting rangę only five per¬ 
cent. 

There is still one morę 
trick: insulation. Cars, all 
over the world, are rarely in- 
sulated. The amount of fossil 
fuel spent just to heat and 
cool American cars is hu- 
mongous. Probably a billion 
gallons a year. If cars were 
properly insulated, that fig¬ 
urę could drop ... no one 
knows ho w much, hut a lot. 

The leaders of EVermont 
are well aware of this. When 
they add six morę EVs to the 
program this winter, one of 
them will be beautifully in¬ 
sulated. By next spring we 
will begin to lcnow how 
much difference it makes. 

Two morę notes and Fm 
done. First, in France, Re¬ 
nault, Peugeot and Citroen 
are producing and selling EVs 
at modest mass production 
levels. Fiat in Italy has been 
in mass production for four 
years. Italy is so advanced 
that you look there for top- 
grade parts. I do, anyway. 

One thing I have always 
wanted, and never had, is re- 
generative braking. In a place 
like Vcrmont it's a huge as- 
set. Whenever you're going 
down a hill — which is most 
of the time you're not going 
up one — you can tum your 
car into a power plant. Step 
lightly on the brake, and your 
electric motor becomes a 
generator powering the bat¬ 
teries. The same is true when 
you brake for a light, a stop 
sign, or a moose. 


My new car will have ad- 
vanced lead-acid batteries, 
which will give it about a 50 
percent increase in rangę. 

And a heating mat. It will 
also have a Zapi controller, 
madę in Italy. Zapis have re- 
generative braking built in. 
They have proved them- 
selves on many thousands of 
Fiats. With my Zapi con¬ 
troller and my advanced bat¬ 
teries, I expect to head off for 
Texas with some confidence 
next April. Texas? You bet. 
My car and I have been in- 
vited to the Alternative Fuels 
Energy Fair in Austin. I love 
the idea of going 100 or 125 
miles per charge across the 
level plains of Texas. 

Now the last thing. One 
reason electric yehicles cost 
two to three times as much 
as comparable gasoline cars 
is the lack of "gliders" — the 
industry term for a car with 
no engine, exhaust system, or 
radiator. Gliders are a lot 
cheaper to make than a car 
with engine and all. 

Will Detroit sell gliders to 
the electric car companies? It 
will not. Say the Vermont 
Electric Car Company wants 
to do a conversion, like the 
one they are now doing for 
me. First they must buy a car 
that contains a lot of expen- 
sive stuff they don't need. 
Then they must put in many 
hours of labor taking it out. 
Then they can get to work. 

Ford has weakened a little. 
It now says it will sell the 
glider version of Ranger pick- 
ups to "ąualified converters." 


week I heard that a car manu- 
facturer in Taiwan has 
shipped its first 500 gliders to 
an electric car company in 
California. Detroit may find 
itself left behind if it dawdles 
too long. 

The main reason EVs are so 
expensive is that they are not 
in mass production here. I 
could pick up the phone this 
minutę and order a nice new 
electric Peugeot for about 
$11,700. Or the dashing little 
Fiat for about $11,000. Both, I 
thinlc, would have nicad bat¬ 
teries, and do just fine in a 
Vermont winter. Of course, 

Fd have to go to France or 
Italy for pickup, when Fd 
rather not even go to Boston. 

They don't seem to lcnow 
this in Detroit. The executive 
vice-president of Ford said last 
year that a satisfactory EV 
would cost $100,000. In a 
way, he's serious. Ford has 
sold nonę at that price (or any 
other price). But it has leased 
a few Ecostars, for a fine 
Fordly sum. You get a 30- 
month lease, and you pay 
$40,000 a year. That works 
out neatly to $100,000. Chrys¬ 
ler has sold eight or 10 EVs. 
Original price, $120,000, sińce 
lowered to $100,000. Sole cus- 
tomers: major Utilities. 

These are, of course, scare 
tactics, designed to convince 
people that EVs are only for 
movie stars and Utilities. Too 
had Detroit doesn't pay a visit 
to France — or Vermont, for 
that matter — and see for 
themselves how practical (for 
commuting), how affordable, 
and how clean EVs really are. 


It hasn't sold any yet, and it 
hasn't defined "ąuali¬ 
fied." 

Just in 
time, too. 

Last 

Electric car 
master 
Noel Perrin 
and his first EV. 

Solar panels 
madę it a car with 
a real sun roof. 
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ICE 



Stepping into Lakę 
Champlain's icy world in 
Charlotte, left, and speeding 
across it, right. Both photos 
by Paul O. Boisrert. 

Top, frosted window, 
Norwich, by John Layton. 


W HEN WINTER COMES tO Ver- 
mont, most folks wait for the 
snów to come. I wait for the 
ice. 

As a long-time ice fisherman 
I almost worship the time 
when the lalce waters are 
frozen and ice has transformed 
the landscape into a new world 
of beautiful blealc- 
ness, a silent, unclut- 
tered place that is a 
satisfying escape 
from all the noise 
and commotion of 
our modern society. 

I enjoy the com¬ 
pany of people, but 
when I fish I want to 
be alone. Walking on the ice to 
the farthest point from other 
fishermen is my goal. Once 
there I cut a hole and drop my 
linę. Then, standing with my 
bacie to the wind, I can fish for 
hours in wonderful silence. It 


By H.W. Yogelmann 
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A frigid but beautiful day ofice fishing iti South 
Hero, with Mount Mansfield in the distance, 
by C.B. Johnson. Right, by Michael M. Stetson. 
Top, ice pattems, by Ken Wiedemann. 
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is like being on the moon. Life 
is timeless, and hours pass as 
minutes. When I return home I 
feel refreshed, and all is well 
with the world. 

As the days shorten and 
temperatures drop, the water 
in lakes and ponds cools. 

When it nears freezing, the fas- 
cinating transformation to ice 
begins. Water is a remarkable 
liąuid with a peculiar property: 
As it cools it becomes heavy 
and sinks to the bottom of a 
lakę. But just before it freezes 
it suddenly expands, rises to 
the surface and solidifies. Ice 
then forms at the surface and 
freezes downward, rather than 
from the bottom up. If it were 
not this way, our lakes and 
ponds in northerly latitudes 
would remain frozen solid year 
around — there is only enough 
heat in the summer's sun to 
melt the surface, much like 
permafrost in the Arctic, and 
we would not have life as we 
know it today. 


Ice is almost magical. One 
day a lakę surface is riffled 
with wave action. Then comes 
a frosty night with no wind, 
and the next day the lakę is a 
shiny mirror of ice. If there is 
no snów, the ice is elear and 
you can walk on the water and 
look down to see the bottom 
... roclcs, plants and fish. It is 
an eerie sight. The first time I 
walked on elear ice and peered 
down at the lakę bottom 20 
feet below, I felt my knees 
buckie, just as they do when I 
look straight down from a 10- 
story building. 

But there are not many days 
of totally elear ice, for when 
temperatures drop it usually 
means a storm front is ap- 
proaching, and with it comes 
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For some people, the allure ofice fishing 
is the chance to get awayfrotn the 
distractions of daily life, to sit alone 
outdoors, a part ofnothing but winter. 
Left, Lakę Elmore, by Alan L. Graham. 
Above, the Mad River, by Jernj LeBlond. 
Right, ice patterns by Jeff Ciarkę. 


snów. So, the freeze and snów 
usually come at the same 
time, and you get milky ice 
with a rough, crusty snów 
cover. Even this cold, sculp- 
tured landscape has a charm of 
its own. As the wind blows the 
snów, it is swept into wave- 
like riffles and ridges, and the 
surface looks lilce a desert. 

The surface of frozen lalce 
ice takes on all sorts of appear- 
ances, and each freeze is differ- 
ent from the last. Sometimes 
the lalce is coated with a thin 
layer about a half-inch thick. If 
it does not freeze deeper, 
strong winds can break it up. It 
can then refreeze into a formi- 
dable mass of brolcen pieces 
that loolc lilce thousands of 
broken window panes, their 
sharp edges pointing in all di- 
rections. 

Ice is remarlcably strong and 
can withstand great weight if 
freshly frozen. Two inches will 
support a man, even a fat one. 
Seven inches will hołd a car; 

18 inches will take a freight 
train. But newly formed ice is 
somewhat 
springy and will 
bend slightly 
under weight 
without brealc- 
ing. A car dri- 
ven over a 

frozen surface sends out ice 
waves that produce strange 
gulping noises. As the ice 
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Skaters glide over Burlington Harbor, by Paul O. Boisvert. 
Right, ice pattems, Newport, by Martin Harwood; 
melting ice, Lois Moulton. 















thickens and expands, it deliv- 
ers an assortment of sounds 
that rangę from mere creaks 
and grinding noises to sharp 
cracks like a rifle shot or great 
booms from a giant cannon. 
Subzero temperatures produce 
the loudest cracks and booms. 

Sometimes the expansion of 
ice is so great that pressures 
force it to pile up into huge 
ridges of brolcen slabs that can 
extend for a mile or morę. 
Some of these pressure ridges 
are five or morę feet high and 
often there is unfrozen water 
lying between the tilted 
bloclcs. 

As winter progresses, the ice 
freezes deeper and deeper, es- 
pecially if there is no snów 
cover to insulate it. Sometimes 
it reaches three feet thick in 
Lalce Champlain, and it is a big 
chore to cut a hole to fish 
through. At this thickness, the 
expansive pressures are enor- 
mous, and huge bloclcs of ice 
are thrust up on the shoreline. 

Finally the time comes 
when the ice must go. With 
the approach of spring, the 
sun's rays become morę and 
morę intense, burrowing into 


the ice, creating a honeycomb 
structure of vertical columns. 
Later these columns collapse; 
the ice becomes granular, and 
it feels as though you are walk- 
ing on a surface of dry Split 
peas. 

One of the most memorable 
moments in the demise of lalce 
ice comes as the rising lakę 
waters lap at the edge of the 
eroding ice. As the pencil-thin 
columns of ice fali away, they 
bump gently against each 
other and make a delicate tin- 
kling sound like wind chimes. 
It is a fitting musical finale to 
the ice story, and we await an- 
other winter for the cycle to 
begin again. zfr 

H.W. Vogelmann is a professor 
emeńtus of botany at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. He lives in 
Jericho. 
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T he alarm clock goes 
off at 6:45 a.m. on this 
winter day, triggering 
the start of cross-coun- 
try skier Jesse Gallagher's daily 
race at Stratton Mountain School. 
He muffles the noise, shakes his 
head and swings 
both feet from under 
the covers, over the 
edge of his upper- 
bunk bed, and eases 
to the floor. 

Students through- 
out the everything- 
under-one-roof, 
three-story ski acad- 
emy — actually a 
converted ski lodge 
— are battling the 
same grogginess. 

They tumbie out of 
bed, shuffle down the hallway to 
the bathroom and eventually 
make their way downstairs to 
breakfast. 

No dryland workouts today ; no 
stretching or strength work; that 
was yesterday, and it'll be tomor- 
row, but today it's get up, clean 
up, eat up. Downstairs, there are 
boxes of cereal, fresh fruits, breads 
and bagels, and warm meals, from 
pancakes to French toast or eggs. 
Plenty of fuel for a busy day. 

Students sit around a half-dozen 
tables. There are nearly a dozen 
snowboarders and another 10 
cross-country kids sprinkled 
among 60-plus alpine slciers, some 
on scholarship, some paying the 
fuli $18,000 ticlcet for tuition and 
coaching fees. 

By Paul Robbins 
Photographed by 
Hubert Schriebl and 
Yyto Starinskas 
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Melissa Welsh, skiingfor Stratton Mountain School, 
speeds downhill duririg a race among Vermont's ski academies. 
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Racers gather around the starting gate at Stratton Mountain. 
One of the virtues of Vermont's ski academies is 
that their proximity to one another makes for good and 
freyuent competition. Below, Stratton Mountain 
cross-country skiers Jesse Gallagher and Tessa Benoit do 
sonie off-season training on roller skis. 



Hubert Schriebl 


Gallagher, a former na- 
tional junior champion from 
Pittsfield, grabs a bowl of 
corn flakes, pours some jam 
over it, and adds a splash of 
milk. He sits down next to 
Tessa Benoit of Pomfret and 
begins to eat. Like him, 

Benoit is a senior who trans- 
ferred to Stratton from pub- 
lic school as a sophomore 
and became a national ju¬ 
nior cross-country ski 
champion. 

Right after breakfast, 
they'11 be on the road. When 
the alpine skiers and snow- 
boarders head a few hun- 
dred meters across the road 
to train on Stratton Moun¬ 
tain, coach Jim Galanes will 
drive the nordic skiers to Mountain 
Top Inn near Rutland for a change of 
scenery and terrain. It's less than an 
hour away ; they'11 be back for lunch. 

Their day reflects the fact that ski 
racing has become a 12 -month sport. 
No morę digging out the skis October 


1 and laboring through pre-season 
workouts for a month or so. There is 
yirtually no off-season for alpine, 
freestyle, or nordic skiers, and snow- 
boarders may not be far behind. 

Nowhere in the United States is this 
morę evident than at Vermont's three 


Hubert Schriebl 


full-time ski academies — 
Burkę Mountain Academy, 
Stratton Mountain School 
and Green Mountain Valley 
School in Waitsfield — and 
at the state's four tutorial, 
winter-only programs: 
Killington Mountain 
School, Mount Snów Acad¬ 
emy, Okemo Mountain 
School and Mount Mans¬ 
field Academy in Stowe. 

At the 1994 Winter 
Olympics in Norway, 14 of 
the 22 U.S. Olympic alpine 
skiers (including super-G 
gold medal winner Diann 
Roffe-Steinrotter, a Burkę 
Mountain grad), six of the 
17 cross-country skiers, and 
moguls silver medalist Liz 
Mclntyre graduated from or trained at 
Vermont's ski academies. 

"Ski academies offer young ski rac¬ 
ers an opportunity they simply can't 
get in most club programs: the chance 
to train and compete morę often. Prac- 
tice does make perfect, and academies 
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Paul Major says, "The impact of acad- 
emies is only going to get bigger." 

• 

Ski academy racers come from 
around the country. Among the best of 
them last winter were several Ver- 
monters. At Stratton were Gallagher 
and Benoit and another ski runner, 
Kristina Joder from Landgrove, plus 
snowboarder Ross Powers of South 
Londonderry, ranked No. 2 in the 
World Cup halfpipe standings last 
winter. Talented alpine skier Alex 
Krebs, at GMVS, grew up in Ludlow 
and now lives in Waitsfield. No fewer 
than 16 Vermonters were planning to 
be at Burkę Mountain Academy this 
winter, among them Johnson's Ben 
Witherell, nephew of the schooTs 
founder. 

Autumn and spring mornings mean 
class time, but in winter, academy 
lcids are up early, on the hill (or cross- 
country trails) right after breakfast, 
back by noon for lunch, a brief break 
and an afternoon that's usually wall- 
to-wall classes with up to an hour of 
dryland training before dinner. After 
dinner is study time. Lights are usu¬ 
ally out, or Quiet Time under way, by 
lOp.m. 

On this day, Gallagher's English 
teacher extracted what seemed like a 
pound of flesh from him during a lively 
class discussion of Shakespeare right 
after lunch. Meanwhile, Benoit was 
studying the intricacies of computers 
by herself in the basement library, 
which holds several thousand books. 


Ski time at Burkę Mountain Academy. 

Other classes were going on in a half- 
dozen classrooms and a pint-size sci¬ 
ence lab. 

In a couple of hours, it's back on a 
bicycle for Gallagher, who madę the 
World Junior Championships team 
with Benoit last winter. After dinner, 

(Continued on page 57) 


Winter-only tutorial 
programs are down-sized 
versions of the three-sea- 
son ski academies. 

Sorne young skiers 
aren't ready for the total 
immersion of a full-time 
ski school — the costly 
September-May school 
year, the dryland train¬ 
ing, the on-snow camps 
and trips to Europę. 
That's where the tutorial 
programs at Killington 
Mountain School, 

Mount Mansfield Acad¬ 
emy, Mount Snów Acad¬ 
emy and Okemo Moun¬ 
tain School enter the pic- 
ture. 

They include on-snow 
training, racing in the 
East and tutoring based 
on a curriculum sent 
from a student's home- 
town school system. 
Lodging is spread around 
the community, and the 


price is sub- 
stantially less 
than at the full- 
time acade¬ 
mies. 

In the mid- 
1970s, Tiania 
Tutt went to 
Stratton Moun¬ 
tain School and 
then Burkę 
Mountain Acad¬ 
emy before moving on to 
the U.S. Ski Team. She 
raced professionally and 
started coaching when 
injuries shortened her 
competitive career. To¬ 
day, she's Tiania Tutt 
Adams, mom to a pair of 
kids and coordinator of 
Mount Mansfield Acad¬ 
emy in Stowe, which the 
Mount Mansfield Ski 
Club runs for youngsters 
from outside the town 
from December to early 
April. It had nine stu- 


give those kids plenty of practice," 
says Paul Major, athletic director for 
the U.S. Ski Team. 

Academies accelerate competitive 
development and allow athletes to 
make the most of what they have. 
They have thrived in Vermont because 
the State has the snów, the ski areas, 
the ski tradition and the mentors. An¬ 
other plus is that Vermont's ski acade¬ 
mies — all within easy driving dis- 
tance of one another — provide a built- 
in league composed of many of the 
best young skiers in the nation. 

It all started at Burkę Mountain in 
the winter of 1969-70, with alpine ski 
coach Warren Witherell and Martha 
Coughlin, a 14-year-old ninth grader 
from Massachusetts. Witherell was a 
former prep school teacher who had 
been traveling around Vermont coach¬ 
ing racers as part of his job with the 
United States Ski Association. He be- 
lieved the country needed an alpine 
center where kids could train every 
day, as their counterparts in Europę 
had done for years, and he had begun 
giving ski racing lessons at Burkę 
Mountain. Coughlin wanted to make 


the U.S. Olympic ski team. She heard 
about WitherelTs day programs at 
Burkę and aslced if he would tutor her 
through the winter if she got her prin- 
cipaPs okay to stay and 
train in the Northeast 
Kingdom. 

She did, and a few days 
later was back at Burkę 
with books, a barbell, and 
skis. Two months later, 
in February 1970, she 
hung a sign on the door of 
the still-unnamed train¬ 
ing center: "Burkę Moun¬ 
tain Academy — for self- 
motivated students and 
angry ski racers — War¬ 
ren Witherell, Headmas- 
ter and Janitor." Thus be- 
gan what is now the old- 
est and most successful ski academy 
in the country and, with it, Vermont's 
ski academy movement. 

Martha Coughlin never madę the 
Olympics, but over the next ąuarter- 
century the schools her persistence 
helped start have sent scores of alpine 
and cross-country skiers there. And, 


Study time at Killi7igton 
Mountain School. 

dents a year ago, includ- 
ing one from Michigan, 
and was expecting a 
dozen this winter. 

She appreciates the tu¬ 
torial altemative, espe- 
cially for younger skiers: 
"Kids should be maturę 
and ready for that full- 
time commitment and 
not go in too young. 
These programs are good 
for them. It lets them get 
a taste of what it's all 
about before going full- 
time." 
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Blowing Snów — From the Comfield 


An Artist s Exploration of One Peak s Mysteries 


By Tom Slayton 


Yiews of Wheeler Mountain 




















Dusk at the Beaver Dam 

“Mountains belong to those who love them/’ 

— Eihei Dogen, “Mountains and Rivers Sutra” 


I o "conquer" a 
JL mountain, you 
climb it and stand on its 
highest peak. But to know 
a mountain takes morę 
time. You must explore it 
in all seasons and weath- 
ers, loolc at it from many 
different places, climb it 
many times, sometimes 
all the way to the top, 
other times stopping short 
of the summit, holding 
back, exploring other 
places or other aspects of 
the peak. 


You need to learn its 
trails, its wildlife, its flora, 
its moods. And gradually, 
over time, the mountain 
becomes a companion. 
You may spend a weelc 
there or simply nod in 
recognition as you spot a 
familiar peak or ravine 
while driving someplace 
else on a valley highway. 
You have become ac- 
ąuaintances. 


Artist Claire Van Vliet, 
who lives in the rural 
Northeast Kingdom town 
of Newark, believes the 
mountains of the East — 
especially the mountains 
of Vermont and the 
Northeast Kingdom — 
lend themselves well to 
this kind of relationship. 
"A lot of mountains loolc 
to me, especially around 
here, lilce a hip or a shoul- 
der, like a person lying 
down/' Van Vliet says. 
"They feel very alive. 
They're not distant, off- 
putting, like younger 
mountains." 


Out of that feeling, and 
out of Van Vliet's long- 
standing fascination with 
a particular mountain not 
far from her home, the 
artist has created a collec- 
tion of drawings, litho- 
graphs, watercolors, etch- 
ings and pulp paintings 
called "Toward 99 Views 
of Wheeler Mountain." 
The artworlcs are part of 
the record of the artist's 
continuing relationship 
with Wheeler Mountain, a 
smali whaleback with 
startling cliffs, hidden 
away in the rolling, roclcy 
outcrops that surround 
Lalce Willoughby in West- 
more. 
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Mist at Sunset 



Dawn from Wheeler Pond 



November loon 


Van Vliet knows the 
mountain well, and has 
yisited it often. Her art- 
work focusing on the 
mountain was produced 
over a period of morę than 
10 years. Most of her 
Wheeler Mountain pieces 
are produced by creating 
an image with pigmented 
paper pulp on a base sheet 
of paper, then adding a 
combination of media 
over that — bthography, 
watercolors, acrylics, 
"anything I think will 
work ," according to the 
artist. Some of the images 
are as large as 33 by 44 
inches. 


She shows us the moun- 
tain's Iow, angular ridge at 
sunrise and dusk; we see 
its rocky flanks crisply de- 
tailed from a nearby com- 
field, and also shrouded 
mysteriously in sheets 
and billows of clouds. In 
some works, the peak is 
austere and distant; in 
others, the perspective be- 
gins close at hand, from 
the ridge of the mountain 
itself. Eventually, thanks 
to Van Vliet's persever- 
ance and artistry, we be- 
gin to recognize Wheeler 
Mountain even when its 
image is far away, mist- 
laden, or almost com- 
pletely masked by the 
ranges of other, neighbor- 
ing mountains. 
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Wheeler Rocks 


There are glimpses of the 
entire 2,371-foot moun- 
tain among the many 
works she has produced, 
but often we are given 
smaller, morę intimate 
details: the pattern of 
changing leaves climbing 
a ridge in the fali, rocks 
folded and weathered like 
gracefully aging flesh, a 
partial view of a cliff or 
the valley beyond. 


Pervading many of the 
works, even the most ob- 
jective and detailed, is a 
sense of ąuiet mystery. 

We are not meant to see 
all of Wheeler Mountain 
or the hidden valley be- 
hind it. Either Van Vliet, 
or the mountain, or both, 
have decided to hołd 
something back. For the 
artist, that is part of the 
mountanTs allure. "It 
caught my imagination 
because it is elusive and 
mysterious," she says. "It 
changes its shape very 
radically when you look 
at it from different 
places." Perhaps that is 
why Van Vliet remains re- 
luctant to popularize this 
mountain she lcnows so 
well. She isn't eager for it 
to have a lot of visitors 
and is protective of its se- 
crets. 


Van Vliet is not the first 
artist to become fasci- 
nated by a particular 
mountain. Hokusai did 
his many views of Mount 
Fuji and Cezanne painted 
Mont Saint-Victoire in a 
dozen different ways. 
When an artist and a place 
interact intimately, as 
Van Vliet and Wheeler 
Mountain have inter- 
acted, fascinating things 
happen. 


Ordinary places can be¬ 
come sacred places, and 
close, careful, loving at- 
tention is one of the ways 
such things happen. That 
is the lcind of attention 
Claire Van Vliet has given 
Wheeler Mountain. zO? 



Artist Claire Van Yliet 
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Sixty Years of 
Ski PatrolJing at Stowe 

By John Lazenby 




W hen the Mount Mansfield Ski 
Patrol was formed in the Win¬ 
ter of 1934-35, it was the na- 
tion's first. Skis were wooden, snów 
was all natural, and skiers got to the 
top of the mountain under their own 
power — by climbing. For the ensuing 
60 years of change, Mansfielda ski pa¬ 
trol has worlced Yermonks highest 
mountain in all kinds of weather, done 
the mundane, the outrageous, the nec- 
essary, seen the things that few others 
see — from beautiful sunrises to ugly 
accidents — and lived up to the spirit 
Mansfield demands. 

American ski patrolling started with 
the Mount Mansfield Ski Club's ef- 
forts to help the injured and the befud- 
dled, to make the mountain safer. Ski 
patrol historians attribute the idea to 
Roland Palmedo — an early ski enthu- 
siast and later the 


founder of Fayston's Mad 
River Glen — who had 
seen Swiss army snów 
rescue groups in action 
in the Alps. Ingenuity and 
frugality shaped Stowe's earliest ski 
patrol. Blankets to wrap the injured 
were felt pads from a paper mili in 
Sheldon. Some of the first rescue to- 
boggans were madę of corrugated tin 
roofing at a cost of $3.25 each. 

Early skiers from around the coun¬ 
try saw Stowe's patrol evolve from a 
casual group of friends to a contingent 
of trained personnel who knew the 
uniąue problems of negotiating moun¬ 
tain slopes with injured skiers. From 
these roots grew the National Ski Pa¬ 
trol, although for many years Stowe's 
patrol, in true Ver- 


mont fashion, went its 
own way. 

Until 1940 pa- 
trollers on Mansfield 
were volunteers. From 
then on the Mount Mans¬ 
field Company hired pro- 
fessionals who worked 
with help from volunteers. By the 
1950s, full-time patrolmen madę 90 
cents an hour and worked seven days a 
week. They did it then, as they do 
now, because they loved to ski. 

"If you wanted a day off, you had to 
ask," noted Ed Billings, who started 
patrolling in 1957. "No one was doing 
it for the money." 

For the people who madę ski pa¬ 
trolling an integral part of 
their lives, a routine devel- 
oped: ski patrol in the Win¬ 
ter, work in the building 
trades of the growing re¬ 
sort the rest of the year. 

With local and visiting 
doctors who were skiers, 
Stowe's patrol created 
and modified splints 
and bandages, tobog- 
gans and traction, de- 
yeloping methods and 


Mount Mansfield ski 
patrollers, old and 
new, meet on the 
mountain during last 
year's reunion. 
















At left, next to patek, is 
Erwin Lindner in 1945; he 
was among the first paid, 
full-time patrollers. At 
center, George Wesson 
mans the phone. 


eąuipment to suit the mountain. They 
participated in 1950s studies designed 
to find out what eąuipment led to the 
most injuries, and their work helped 
redesign boots and bindings to today's 
safer standards. "We didn't develop 
the wheel, hut we put some morę 
spokes in it," said Dr. J. Bishop McGill, 
who worked with the patrol for 20 
years. 

Last April, decades of Mansfield ski 
patrolmen and patrolwomen gathered 
at the Toll House conference center at 
the foot of Mount Mansfield for a re- 
union and 60th anniversary celebra- 
tion. 

Morę than 200 people were there, 
most of them tanned or windburned, 
trim and spry. Whether they had last 
patrolled in the 1960s or had worked 


that day, they shared a certain bearing 
and a definite camaraderie. 

"I think the ski patrol is morę like a 
fraternal organization," said Tom 
Mendes, who started patrolling in 
1971. "Whether you're from 1943 or 
1995, it's the same type of kinship. 
There's a lot of mutual respect. Every- 
body's been on top of the mountain 
when it's 40 below." 

Stowe's Charlie Lord got a rousing 
cheer and a standing ovation. Even 
though he was never actually on the 
patrol, he laid out the first trails on the 
mountain and was mountain manager 
for years. At 93 he is among the last of 
the pioneers whose skiing lives began 
before Stowe was a destination resort. 
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Phil Tomlinson was there. He holds 
the record for the longest professional 
service on the patrol: 35 years as a full- 
time patroller, from 1957 to 1992, in- 
cluding many years as patrol director. 

Gayle Oberg Driscoll, who madę 
history in 1976 as the first paid woman 
member, was there. ("I was not a femi- 
nist-type person," she said of breaking 
the gender barrier. "I just wanted to 
ski as much as I could. But I always 
felt I could do whatever I wanted to 
do.") She remembers the friendships 
she madę on the ski patrol morę than 
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the harassment she got for being its 
first woman. 

George Wesson, the career ski pa- 
trolman who worked in Stowe for 10 
years starting in 1949, had skied 
Mount Mansfield the day of the re- 
union, often non-stop, he noted, from 
the top of the mountain. He is 73 and 
has had a lcnee replacement operation. 
It was his 65th day on skis for the sea¬ 
son. 

William Jakespeare led the crowd in 
singing his 1960s ski patrol ditty, to 
the tune of "Ghost Riders in the Sky." 
The chorus: "Yippee-i-ayyyy, Yippee-i- 
oooooo, the Mount Mansfield Ski Pa- 
troooool!" Ed Billings read the poem 
he wrote in January of 1963 about pa- 
trolmen carving tums down the moun¬ 
tain through new snów "on chariots of 
wood." 

Clarence Hayford, a full-time pa- 
troller for 27 winters, remembered 
that in the 1950s ski clothing was sim- 
ply not up to the weather. At one 
point, coonslcin coats were used for 
blankets on the lifts, and patrollers 
wearing them down the mountain 
looked like skiing bears. He also re¬ 
membered hauling hundreds and hun- 
dreds of piekłeś and milk cans fuli of 
mapie syrup for the annual Sugar 
Slalom. 

And there were others for whom the 
ski patrol became a way of life each 
winter, either as paid professionals or 
as volunteers: Willie Leipert, 27 years 
of patrolling; Reg Hall, 32 years,* Bill 
Westermann, 26 years. 

The pay has inereased and worlc 
schedules have eased somewhat, but 
patrolling at Mount Mansfield has al- 
ways been rigorous. From the early 
1960s on, to work the steepest sec- 
tions of the mountain patrolmen have 
had to prove they can take a toboggan 
loaded with a fellow ski patrolman 
down the National, one of the famous 
double-black-diamond trails that 
plummet toward the valley. That 
means side-slipping most of the way 
with a 250-pound load behind you, 
skiing through the moguls and ice, in 
control, without losing the passenger 
and without having the toboggan mow 
you down. It was not easy then and it's 
not easy now, even though the trail 
has been modified. Nevertheless, it 
has remained a standard part of the 
training and a reąuirement for anyone 


who patrols the most difficult trails on 
Mount Mansfield. The patrollers who 
have done it remember the experience 
with a combination of pride and awe. 

The one thing ski patrollers don't 
seem to talk about is accidents and in- 
juries. 

"I don't think it's anything to talk 
about," said Phil Tomlinson, who has 
seen his share. 

They'd rather talk about the crazy 
things that have happened, the good 
times, including the annual ski patrol 
get-togethers featuring Bish McGilPs 
five-gallon punch bowl, madę from the 
window of a B-29 bomber. 

Today the patrol at Stowe Mountain 
Resort consists of about 25 full-time 
skiers and 35 volunteers, most of 
whom started as full-time patrollers. 
Last year there were three patrol- 
women and one snowboarder. Ali had 
a minimum of 90 hours of emergency 
medical training, including CPR; two 
of the yolunteers were surgeons. Pay 
starts at about $6 per hour. The work 
week is five or six days, depending on 
schedules. This year there is a new di- 
rector, Mary Bozack, the first woman 
leader of the Mount Mansfield Ski Pa¬ 
trol. 

Mount Mansfield remains what it 
has been, a real mountain, with its 
own weather, its own ąuirks, its own 
challenges. With thousands of skiers 
on it on a busy weekend, the job has 
changed. In addition to the work they 
have always done, patrolmen direct 
ski traffic at trail intersections and try 
to get skiers to slow down and ski in 
control; they check signs and mark 
hazards. Injuries have changed, too — 
from broken ankles and legs to twisted 
knees and battered thumbs and ribs — 
but even in these days of radio contact, 
wider trails and faster lifts, when the 
ski industry is morę of a business than 
it once was, all Mount Mansfield ski 
patrollers have shared a love of skiing 
and a knowledge of the mountain in 
winter. 

Gayle Oberg Driscoll, now a Stowe 
resident and a physical education 
teacher at Williamstown High School, ; 
remembers seeing bobcats on Spruce 
Peak on the day's first ride up the 
mountain. She remembers beautiful i 
sunrises and sunsets. 

"Lord knows," she said, "we arrived 
in the dark and left in the dark." 
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SKI ACADEMIES 

Continued from page 49 

he faces the books. 

As the son of Mikę Gallagher, the 
Vermonter who went to three 
Olympics as a cross-country competi- 
tor and two morę as U.S. nordic coach, 
he has been schooled in slciing almost 
sińce birth. His brother, Sean, at Rut- 
land High School, is another of the na- 
tion's most promising young slciers. 

Stratton offered Benoit something 
she felt she had to pursue: "I was a 
freshman and on the [Woodstock] high 
school team. I grew up slciing with my 
family. I just went out and did well, 
but I didn't really lcnow how to ski. I 
loved it, and I wanted to be an interna- 
tional racer." 

Although ski academies obviously 
emphasize ski training, they can be a 
demanding grind. Academy lcids lcnow 
that they won't even get to train if 
they don't produce in class. 

"Nobody at an academy has any- 
thing to apologize for from an academ- 
ic standpoint," says Ricie Kahl, editor- 
in-chief of Skiing Magazine — and a 
Dartmouth-educated geometry and 
history teacher two decades ago at 
Stratton Mountain School. "That's re¬ 
ally the hidden magie of an academy: 
these lcids do perform in a classroom." 

The sheer numbers of academy stu- 
dents moving on to colleges — the 
University of Vermont, Dartmouth, 
Middlebury, Williams, Bates, St. 
Lawrence, Colorado and Utah — indi- 
cate the schools' academic strengths. 

Jesse Gallagher had planned to talce 
a break from studies this season before 
heading to college, but this winter he 
and Benoit will be among several 
young slciers in an experimental pro¬ 
gram at Northern Michigan Univer- 
sity. In conjunction with the Olympic 
Education Center on the campus of 
NMU, they Ul talce classes and train 
daily under the supervision of U.S. de- 
velopment coach Sten Fjeldheim. 

A downside of ski academies is that 
they're not designed to offer the depth 
and breadth of elective subjects offered 
by many high schools. No one enrolls 
in a ski academy as a steppingstone to 
MIT's nuclear physics curriculum. 
There's emphasis on the hasics,- bare 
bones, yes, but still solid. 

For sonie talented lcids who may 
have morę interest in skiing than in 
studying, academies can also provide 
an incentive to stay in school and leam. 


ACCREDITED BY THE 
AMERICAN CAMPING 
ASSOCIATION. 



BOYS’ & GIRLS’ 

CAMPS 

OF YERMONT 


ACA accreditation assiires yon of the best kind of quality 
controł in the areas of camping most important to the 
welfare of yonr cliild: liealth and safety, cainp management, 
personnel, progranmiing and facilities. 


The Aloha Foundation’s camps, Lanikila (boys 8- 
14), Aloha Hive (girls 7-12) and Aloha Camp (girls 
12-17), located in Vermont, have provided superior 
camping summers sińce 1905 for girls and boys 
from across che country and the globe. A maturę, 
experienced Staff (camper/counselor ratio almost 
2 to 1) ensures each child’s happiness and growth. 

A wide rangę of water and land sporcs, art, drama, 
musie and naturę are available. The Foundation’s 
Hulbert Outdoor Center offers 
outstanding Wilderness 
Trips for Youth. Contact: 

Posie Merritt Taylor, 

Managing Director, 

The Aloha Foundation, 

RRl, VL, Box 91 A, 

Fairlee, VT 05045 
(802) 333-3400. 
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Sangamon & Bełsey Cox 

Pittsford, Vermont 

Brother - Sister Camps on old Vermont farms. Our 
unique self-scheduling encourages independence, 
cabin life promotes community and teamwork. Ages 7 
to 15, 75 campers and 30 Staff. Wide rangę of 
activities: Riding, woodshop, farm, pottery, weaving, 
rocketry, art, photography, tennis, archery, swimming, 
canoeing,mountain biking, kayaking, team sports, day 
and overnight trips, Iow and high ropes courses. 

2, 3,5,8 week sessions. 

Mikę Byrom, 349 S. Mountain Rd. 

Northfield, MA 01360 
For ąuickest response cali (413) 498-5873 
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Kiniya on Lakę Champlain 


J l£ini§/« & 


J <h ®\ 

FOR GIRLS 7-17. FRIENDSHIPS & FUN ON 100 acres 
of beach, meadows and woods. Ali activities plus: daily 
riding, waterskiing, tennis, sailing, gymnastics, dance 
and drama. Trip outpost in Stowe. Teen programs. 
M/M J.V. Williams, Kiniya Rd. 

Colchester, VT 05446 
(802) 893-7849 
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Backpacking, Rock Climb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking 
Whitewater Canoeing, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Fly-Tying, Fishing, 
Woodwork, Blacksmithing, 
Outdoor Living Skills, 
Physical Fitness, Archery. 
THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 


CHALLENGE 

'WiCderness 

CAMP 

Bradford, Vermont 


Boys Ages 9-16- ACA Accredited 
4 Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free- 800-832-4295 (HAWK) 
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Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 
ACA Accredited 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


Nelson Bagnardi (Director) 
YMCA Camp Abnaki 
266 College St., Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-8981 
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CAMPING 

WITH 

HORSES 


Catherine Capers 

Horsemanship - Watersports - Camping Trips 

On beautiful Lakę St. Catherine, Wells, VT 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE - RIDE DAILY! 

• Hands on Stable Management Instruction 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf, Crafts 

• Hike, Canoe, Horseback Camping Trips. Fun! 
60 Girls, Ages 9-15 June, Juty & August Camps 

Audrey Nelson, CCD 800 - 453 - 4441 

P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 
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WINTER SUNROOM CONVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN ROOM! 



□ QWIK“ window/screen change system □ Do-it-yoursell kit, 
no contractors needed □ Meets building codes for snów & wind 
loads □ Unique Climate Control System □ No extras, comes com- 
plete □ Buy factory direct & save □ America’s #1 value sińce 1974. 

Send $2 for 

Color Catalogue, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL 

VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC. 
PO. Box 1353, Dept. VER 
Stamford, CT 06904-1353 



Divisior\i 


There's Someplace 
Like Home! 



Fine and uniąue home furnishings, 
accessories and gifts in an 
authentic home setting ...featuring 
“Cmlized Rustic,” “High Country ” 
and “Cottage” looks. 


Complimentary interior 
design sernice. 



1592 Central Avenue 
Albany, NY 12205 

Just west of the Adirondack 
Northway (1-87), Exit 2W 
Open Tues.-Sat. 10am-6pm 
(518) 869-0049 


Moose Greek, Limited... There’s someplace like home 
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• Traditional academics 


The 

Putney School 


• Seminar-style classes 

• Excellent college placement 

• Arts and musie 

• Outdoor team sports 

• Located on a 500-acre farm 

• 9-12 & PG, co-ed, boarding 

• Summer programs 




Elm Lea Farm 
Putney, VT 05346 
802/387-6219 



Workshop • Snowroom 


McCiuire Family Furniture Makers 
Lakę Champlain Islands 
Isle La Motte, Yermont 05463 V 
1-802-928-3118 
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SKI ACADEMIES 


Dave Gavett, who sandwiched three 
years as an alpine coach with the U.S. 
Ski Team between two tours as head- 
master at Green Mountain Valley 
School, says the academies enable kids 
to develop individually. 

"Kids develop in all kinds of ways," 
he says. "Academies give kids a chance 
to develop outside the classroom and 
away from a ski hill. The travel is a 
wonderful benefit, of course, but they 
also learn about so much else in the 
world." 

Despite the high-profile Olympic 
and World Cup skiers and snowboard- 
ers, the emphasis can't be only on 
sports, cautions Stratton headmaster 
Sverre Caldwell. The real lesson acad- 
emy kids have to learn is how to deal 
with life, not just with a certain ski 
hill or waxing condition. 

"The reality is most of them will 
never make it to the Olympics. Nor to 
the U.S. Ski Team," he says. "But, 
apart from being good skiers, they'll be 
able to deal with life, be able to set a 
goal and accomplish it ... and know 
there's only one winner in every race 

— but that doesn't mean the rest are 
losers. 

"It's a subtle distinction — you're 
not a loser just because you didn't win 

— but there are a lot of subtle things 
in life. The sooner you learn some — 
and academies help you do that — the 
better it is." 

Ski School 
Sources 

For information on full-time pro¬ 
grams, contact: Burkę Mountain Acad- 
emy, Box 78, Mountain Road, East 
Burkę, VT 05832; Green Mountain 
Valley School, RR 1, Box 166, Waits- 
field, VT 05673; Stratton Mountain 
School, Stratton Mountain, VT 05155. 

For information on tutorials, con¬ 
tact: Killington Mountain School, Box 
228, Killington, VT 05751; Mount 
Mansfield Ski Club, RR 1, Box 2070, 
Stowe, VT 05672; Mount Snów Acad- 
emy, Alpine Training Center, Mount 
Snów, VT 05356; Okemo Mountain 
School, Okemo Mountain Ski Area, 
Ludlow, VT 05149. c 


Journalist Paul Robbins has been to five 
Winter Olympics during nearly 20 years 
of covering World Cup skiing. He lives in 
Weathersfield. 







































THE ELECTRIC CAR IN WINTER 

Continued from page 36 

any State east of the Mississippi. One 
conseąuence is that, despite the fact 
that new technology reduced pollution 
from cars, that advantage was simply 
overwhelmed by the additional 
mileage. Hydrocarbons, oxides of ni- 
trogen, and carbon monoxide, the 
three worst air pollutants, have been 
increasing. In addition, Vermont lies 
on the edge of the vast Northeast air 
shed and is downwind of heavily in- 
dustrialized and traveled States. Dur- 
ing the summer Vermont's air pollu¬ 
tion is compounded at times by pollu¬ 
tion blowing in from those States. Ac- 
cumulated concentrations have 
pushed Vermont close to violating na- 
tional air ąuality standards. Given pre- 
sent trends in the Northeast and in 
Vermont — morę people in morę cars 
commuting morę miles — air ąuality 
will probably continue to deteriorate. 

Trying to reduce gasoline emissions, 
which create the bulle of America's air 
pollution, is challenging and expen- 
sive. Reformulated gas is the latest at- 
tempt. Since some people have 
claimed the new gas makes them sick, 
its long-term success is uncertain. 

Manufactured in volume, electric 
cars would probably cost less to make 
than gasoline-powered cars because 
they have fewer moving parts, no ex- 
haust system, no emission Controls, 
no fuel tank. On the other hand, there 
are the batteries, the so-called 
" Achilles heel of EVs." 

Around the globe, zinc, air, salt, and 
other exotic technologies are improv- 
ing batteries. But costs are high. Bat¬ 
teries will probably never provide the 
performance or rangę of gasoline. But 
the ąuestion is, Won't less do morę in 
the long run? 

Last winter one EVermont pickup 
delivered mail around the State office 
complex in Waterbury. "The truck al- 
ways started," says driver Rusty Rus¬ 
sell, "it didn't always move." He was a 
little disappointed in the rangę, too. 
The truck averaged about 30 miles on 
a charge. "This vehicle would be per- 
fect in the city," Russell says. "But I 
don't know about Vermont." 

By its conclusion EVermont hopes 
to help alter the energy eąuation. 
With the right heater, insulation and 
lubricants, winter rangę may be ex- 
tended beyond 60 miles, a crucial 
number because the average Ameri- 





14 wonderful B&Bs and Inns known 
for their Vermont hospitality and 
cozy atmosphere in the Winter won- 
derland of the Northeast Kingdom. 
Winter activities galore. 

Burkę Mountain just minutes away. 

For morę details cali 1-800-337- 
1212 or write P.O. Box 347, E. 
Burkę. VT 05832 
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EAST BURKĘ, VT 

Smali country Inn 
9 rooms and a two-bedroom suitę 
Swiss Cuisine 

1/2 mile to Burkę Mt. Ski Resort 
and X-country Center 


For information & reservations 
802-626-5152 
1-800-295-1943 


FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM 
Main Street • St. Johnsbury 
Open Daily • (802) 748-2372 


COLDUieU. 

BANK6RQ 


PARKWAY ASSOCIATES 

FOR ALL YOUR REAL ESTATE NEEDS. 

8 MT. PLEASANT ST. 57 MAIN ST. 

ST. JOHNSBURY, VT LYNDONVILLE, VT 
05819 05851 

(802) 748-8169 (802) 626-8333 


For a free copy of Vermont’s 
Bed & Breakfasts of the 
Northeast Kingdom brochure, 
cali 1-800-639-6379 or write: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber 
30 Western Avenue 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 

-w 


Lakę front 


Motel 


-i 


♦♦♦ 


AAA Rating 


Located 500feet from snowmobile corri- 
dor trail. Vermont’s snowmobile capi tal. 

Bob & Sharon Dexter, owners 
Cross Street, Box 448 
Island Pond, VT 05846 
802-723-6507 


Lyndon State College 


COME TO THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM AND EXPERIENCE A VERMONT 
WINTER AT ITS BEST. EXCEPTIONAL DOWNHILL AND CROSS-COUNTRY 
SKIING. MILES OF SNOWMOBILE TRAILS. INTIMATE RESTAURANTS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS. SENSATIONAL MUSEUMS AND ATTRACTIONS. AND 
A HOST OF SPEC!ALTY RETAIL SHOPS AWAIT YOUR VISIT! 


YERMONT 


it will change the way 
you look at things 
Paid in pan by State of VT Funds 


FOR MORĘ INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of commerce 
Dept. b. 30 Western Avenue 1-800-639-6379 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 1-802-748-3678 


Yisit Our Corner of 
The World. 



The 


Wildflowerlnn 


This 22 room country inn is the perfect spot 
for a winter vacation. Sledding, x-country, 
ice skating, bonfires, horse-drawn sleigh 

SINCE 1915 

rides and much morę. 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont 

32 Page Color Mail Order 
Catalogue of Vermont Foods 

Cali 1 -800-627-8310 today for reserva- 
tions. 

Don't forget — Burkę Mountain just five 
minutes away. 

Cali 1-802-748-3136 
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Lakeside country inn, fine dining. 
Acclaimed romantic spot — year-round. 
Affordable. Short drive to Burkę Mtn. 

Lakę Willoughby 
Westmore, VT 05860 
1-800-541-0588 


Yisit the source... 

For the secret oftrue taste. 

CABOT IN CABOT OR ON ROUTE 100 

Stop by our l/isitors Center at the Cabot lactory location or 
visit our Cabot Annex Storę on Route 100 In Waterbury and 
taste the cheddar voted best in America. 


Cabot Creamery Visitor's Center Cabot Annex Storę 

(802) 563-2231 (802) 244-6334 

Main Street Route 100 

Cabot, VT 05647 Waterbury. VT 05676 


New luxuriously furnished motor 
inn with private courtyard balconies, 
heated pool, putting green, 25" 
remote control TVs with sports & 
movie channels. Central air condi- 
tioning & health center privileges. 

Route 2, St. Johnsbury, VT 
(802) 748-5666 ‘ 


Burkę area 
Inns & B&Bs 


Northeast Kingdom 
b&bs 


• challenging curriculum 

• diverse services • smali classes 
• personal attention 

• state-of-the-art facilities 
Contact: Admissions Office 

Lyndonville, VT 05851 
1 (800) 225-1998 in New England 
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THE ELECTRIC CAR IN WINTER 


can drives fewer miles than that a day. 
At night, at home, the car could be 
recharged. 

EVermont is also educating people 
about the role of electric vehicles in 
the futurę. It has three messages. One 
is environmental: EVs mean cleaner 
air. Two is energy security: EVs will 
reduce oil imports from the volatile 
Persian Gulf. Three is economic: An 
EV industry could mean jobs in Ver- 
mont. 

"When you put those three mes¬ 
sages on the 
table," says 
Harold Garabe- 
dien, "most peo¬ 
ple will listen to 
you." 

DetroiCs Big 3 
auto makers 
would prefer peo¬ 
ple listen to 
them. They say 
that EVs are not 
technologically 
ready for the 
marketplace and, 
if mandated, will 
even discourage 
early adopters. 

Nonę of the Big 3 
has committed 
to mass produc- 
ing electric vehi- 
cles. 

Despite De¬ 
troit, advances 
continue at a 
rapid pace. For- 
eign automakers 
are building EVs. 

Some smali 
American com- 
panies, such as 
Solectria Corpo¬ 
ration in Massa¬ 
chusetts, are, too. 

Solectria pro- 
vided EVermont 
with its six 
Forces — Geo Metros converted to 
electric cars — and has a from-the- 
ground-up electric car called the Sun- 
rise in the prototype stage. 

Last July a showcase of EVs — 20 of 
them, including cars, trucks, a mili- 
tary vehicle, and buses — converged 
on Burlington for the National Gover- 
nor's Association conference. Dis- 


played conspicuously, they hauled vis- 
iting governors, their staffs, and the 
media around the Queen City to meet- 
ings and social events. 

At the NGA's opening press confer¬ 
ence, Governor Howard Dean praised 
EVermont and the potential of electric 
cars. Two days later, President Bill 
Clinton, strolling through Church 
Street Marketplace amid a security 
web, shaking hands, waving, found an 
EVermont cap suddenly perched on his 
head. Checking it out, he mused, 
"Ahh, electric 
yehicles — the 
wave of the fu¬ 
turę." 

With entre- 
preneurs like 
Scheckel and 
Dier, with early 
adopters like 
Garabedian and 
Perrin, and with 
EVermont edu¬ 
cating the public 
and stretching 
the cold-weather 
possibilities, 
Vermont has as- 
sumed an impor- 
tant role in that 
futurę. Whether 
electric cars will 
be practical in a 
hilly, rural, of- 
ten-cold place is 
a morę compli- 
cated issue. New 
t echnologies 
may play key 
roles. 

Right now, 
though, says 
Stephen C. Terry 
of Green Moun- 
tain Power Cor¬ 
poration, the 
first chairman of 
EVermont's 
steering com- 
mittee, "There is tremendous con- 
sumer interest in EVs here. It's morę 
than a curiosity. People are looking for 
alternatives that will result in cleaner, 
morę natural surroundings." 


Montgomery author Joe Sherman is work- 
ing on a book about the “ greening ” of the 
car in America, to be published in 1996. 




EV Resources 

For information about electric vehicles: 
EVermont, Agency of Natural Re¬ 
sources, 103 South Building, Waterbury, 
VT 05676, tel. (802) 241-3556. 

Vermont Electric Car Company, 

RD 3, Box 3272, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
tel. (802) 223-6652, converts gas-pow- 
ered cars to EVs. 

Solectria Corporation, 68 Indus- 
trial Way, Wilmington, MA 01 887, tel. 
(508) 658-223 1, is the largest electric 
vehicle converter in the nation. 


















odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you’11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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A 1793 Vermont Country Inn welcoming the traveler and 
local resident with fine dining and comfortable lodging. 
Home of the Wildemess Trails Nordic Ski Center. 


The Quechee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee. Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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UNICORN 


Beautiful Jewelry 
Fine Crafts 

Ingenious 
Presents 


s:*'. ■' ‘-y 
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Open 7 Days 


15 Central St. • Woodstock, VT 05091 
802-457-2480 
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Swiss hospitality in classic New England setting. 
Superb Continental cuisine 
expertly prepared by chef/owner. 

Six cozy guest rooms w/private baths. 

Route 4W, Woodstock, VT • 3 mi. u>est of villagegreen. 

(802) 457-3312 fax (802) 457-5808 
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Woodstock Area Winter Events 

December 2: Christmas Bazaar and Cookie Walk, 
Edwin Thompson Senior Center 

December Weekends: Billings Farm & Museum Exhi- 
bition of Official White House Christmas Cards, 
1961-1994, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

December 8-10: Woodstock Wassail Celebration 
9: Paradę of Horses and Carriages • Caroling and 
the Yule Log Burning • Wassail Dance at 
Woodstock Inn 

10: Christmas at the Farm House • Historical 
Society Presentation,“01d Woodstock 
Remembered • Messiah Singing at Our Lady 
of the Snows Church 

For morę information contact the 
Woodstock Area Chamber of Commerce at 

802-457-3555 
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Arjuna 

Wondrous collectibles 
& adornment from 
aroLind the world 

20 Central Street, Woodstock, Vermont 
(802) 457-3350 05091 
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Good 

Eats 

etc. 

Breakfast, Lunch 

8 Dinner to go! 

• Homemade soups, 
entrees and salads 

• Meats, cheeses, pates 
and olives 

• Bagels, muffins and 
baked goods 

• Fresh seafood 8 poultry 

• Coffees, teas, 
cappuccino, espresso 



• Specialty and 
everyday groceries 

• Fresh fruits 
and vegetables 

• Wreaths, Christmas 
trees and trimmings 

OPEN DAILY 
YEAR-ROUND 

Route 4 West, 
Woodstock, VT 

802-457-3658 
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A & SONS 


Bowls 


TheVermont General Storę 
& Mail Order C°. 


Cheddar Cheese 
Special Gifts 

For our free catalog of old'fashioncd Vermont products 
cali 1-800-344-6668 (in VT 457-2100) 
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A Cheese for Every Taste 


By Andrea Chesman 



Shelbume Farms' award-winning cheddar and, belozu, Mar- 
iano Gonzalez, the man who makes it. Yermont is blessed 
with an astounding variety of excellent cheesemakers. 


M ariano Gonzalez is 
a happy man. He 
makes the award-win¬ 
ning cheddar cheese at Shel- 
burne Farms, a job he finds 
endlessly fascinating. "I 
think it is one of the most 
wonderful things to happen 
in my liie," he says. 

It's certainly one of the 
most wonderful things to 
happen in Vermont, which 
has a reputation for fine 
cheese that was earned when 
every corner storę featured a 
barrel of crackers and a 
wheel of cheddar. These days 
Vermont produces many ex- 
cellent cheddars, and the 
state's cheese expertise goes 
well beyond that to brie, 
mozzarella and Colby, and 
even beyond cows, to cheese 
madę from goat and sheep 
milk. 

Last summer Vermont cheesemak¬ 
ers won 13 awards at the American 
Cheese Society's annual competition, 
including the top three places for ched¬ 
dar (Cabot Creamery, Grafton Village 
and Shelburne Farms), three firsts for 
Vermont Butter and Cheese Company 
and two firsts for the Major Farm's 
aged sheep cheese. 

Gonzalez, a charming man of dark 
good looks, medium height and lilting 
Paraguayan accent, radiates happiness 
as he works in Shelburne Farms' 
steamy, white-tiled cheese room. "The 
same cheese, but every day is differ- 
ent," he says. As he talks, he rapidly 
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rakes the cheese curds into a com- 
pressed row, allowing the whey to 
drain off. 

"Tm not making 
the cheese," he ex- 
plains. "I am simply 
guiding the bacteria 
to the next step. They 
give the flavor, the 
texture. No matter 
how good I am, it's up 
to the bacteria." 

Such modesty is 
disarming in a man 
whose cheese was 
considered the Best 


Farmhouse Cheese in 1994 by 
the American Cheese Society. 
In fact, Shelburne Farms 
cheddar is a consistent prize- 
winner. 

It all begins with the cows, 
a herd of Brown Swiss. Their 
daily output of about 5,600 
pounds of milk is converted 
each day into 560 pounds of 
cheddar cheese in a process 
that harks back to Cheddar, 
England, where the cheese 
has been madę sińce the 16th 
century. At Shelburne Farms 
|each morning, the milk is 
f ^piped into the cheese room, 
x where it is gently heated to 
|80°F, then mixed with a bac- 
□ terial culture. Within 30 min- 

kutes, the milk has set, and the 

u 

curds are cut with a special 
curd knife. Then the curds are 
cooked until they reach 102°. 
The whey is drained out, and 
the curds, now looking like crumbled 
tofu, are evenly distributed in two 
banks that linę the long stainless Steel 
cheese vat. 

"What I am trying 
to do here," explains 
Gonzalez, "is to cre- 
ate the perfect envi- 
ronment for the bac¬ 
teria. I'm not the boss 
anymore. The bacte¬ 
ria are. They say, 'Go 
fast. Go slow. Take a 
break and have 
lunch.' " Gonzalez 
pauses to check the 














acidity level. He is looking for a read- 
ing between 17 and 19 percent. The 
curds are 18.5 percent acid. Gonzalez 
relaxes. "We will have lunch today." 

This is good, because the next step 
— the actual cheddaring — is hard 
work. The long banlcs of curds are 
sliced, and the thick, spongy, heavy 
slabs are turned, again and again, by 
hand. This turning process is called 
"cheddaring," and it is what distin- 
guishes this cheese from others. As the 
slabs are turned, morę whey is forced 
out and the texture of the slabs be- 
comes smoother and smoother. There 
are still morę stages — salting, stir- 
ring, cutting, forming into molds — all 
of it adding up to the 10-hour days that 
mark Gonzalez's years. "With a good 
chiropractor, you can keep going," 
Gonzalez ąuips, then he gets serious. 
"We are looking for perfect cheese. It's 
little things that affect the texture or 
the appearance. Shortcuts to ending 
the day are not allowed." 

Vermont's cheddar reputation has 
been well served by artisans such as 
Gonzalez, and Peter Fletcher at 
Grafton Village Cheese Company, 
among others, as well as by the high 
ąuality cheddar mass-produced by 
Cabot Creamery Cooperative. 

But there's morę to Vermont cheese 
than cheddar. Blythedale Farm in 
Corinth makes a delicious brie, Al 
DuccFs Italian Pantry in Manchester 
specializes in fresh mozzarella, and 
Orb Weaver in Monkton makes a rich, 
buttery Colby-type farmhouse cheese. 
Meanwhile, Agrimark-Cabot and 
Stella Foods East (formerly Interna¬ 
tional Cheese Company of Hinesburg) 
produce millions of pounds of cheese, 
much of it destined for pizza. 

Barre is home to the Vermont Butter 
and Cheese Company, which has de- 
veloped a reputation for making ąual¬ 
ity European-style soft cheeses, in- 
cluding chevre (goat's milk cheese). 

How the company got started is leg- 
endary. Allison Hooper and Robert 
Reese were helping to plan a Vermont 
products dinner when a desperate chef 
called looking for goat cheese. It just 
so happened that Hooper raised goats 
on her Brookfield farm and had leamed 
the art of cheesemaking as a student in 
France. Reese suggested Hooper supply 
the cheese, so she madę about 50 
pounds of it. The chevre was a big hit 



the 


i Visit our Storę 


Factory tours daily. 

Route 7, Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 
V 2 mile south of Shelburne Museum 

TOUR HOTLINE 

(802) 985-3001 ext 1800 
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HAPg/NgTONS 

Vermont Cob Smoked Ham & Turkey 
—now at a $28.00 sayings! 





Special 
Introductory Offer 

Reg. price $67.90 

Novv only $39.90 

Expires 1/26/96 



“You worft find a better-tasting ham than 
the old-fashioned Comcob Smoked Ham I make for Harrington’s 
up here in Vermont. And for turkey lovers, here’s our tender, 
moist and fully-cooked Cob Smokea Boneless Turkey Breast. It’s 
smoky-delicious, 100% white meat with no fillers. Youll love them 
bolh —and that - s my promise or your money back!” Vern Richburg , S mokema.sier 



FREE! 


n 





Order your 
Harrington’s Ham 
and Turkey Breast now 
(both shipped to same 
address) at this special 
combination price and we’ll 
include 6 oz. of our Aged 
Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Cob 
Smoked Bacon—free! 


ILU^IXgT()NS 


2980 Main Street, Richmond, VT 05477 

i 1123-591 Send your GOURMET PACKAGE: Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) plus Fully-Cooked 
1 — Boneless Turkey Breast (2 Ibs.) to same address for only $39.90, plus S7.50 shipping, total $47.40. 
Includes 6 oz. Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Bacon FREE. 

□ Payment Enclosed 

Name __ Cl Charge my ( ) VISA ( ) MC 

( ) AMEX ( ) Diners ( ) Discover 

Address _(Include card no. and exp. datę, plus 

your name and address if different 
from shipping address above.) 
Available in Continental US only. 

Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 


. Zip . 


RUSH Orders: (802) 434-4444 
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Enjoy Historie 
Bennington 
Gateway to Yermont 


Why drive any further for the 
beauty of Vermont? You’11 find special 
shops and friendly merchants, clean, 
beautiful inns and motels, a wide variety 
of wonderful restaurants to choose from, 
a world class museum, many opportuni- 
ties for outdoor reereation and the oppor- 
tunity to take a step back in time in his¬ 
torie Old Bennington. Bennington truły 
has something for everyone. Join us on 
your next trip to Vermont. Why drive any 
further when Bennington has it all? 



Camelot Village 

ANTIQUES • CRAFTS • GIFTS • RESTAURANT 

Homemade Fudge • Candles • Flowers • Afghans • 
300 Varieties of Winę • Vt Foods • Linens • Cats Meow 
Village • Antiques from over 150 Dealers 
• Greenhouse Restaurant • Craft Center with over 200 
Juried Crafters • For a Free Catalog of Vt Foods and 
Gifts Phone 1-800-YT-FOODS 
Craft Center: 1-802447-0228 


Rte. 9 (60 West Rd), Bennington, VT 05201 
802447-0039 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<?§$> OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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ApplelffBarn 


and Country Bakę Shop 

Apples • Fresh Cider • Specialty Foods 
Gift Baskets • Winę • Hard Cider 
Yermont Cheeses 


OPEN DAILY 

Route 7 South; Bennington, VT 

802-447-7780 

We ship gift baskets and apples. 


Qualiły Products 

From the * of Southern Yermont Orchards 
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YERMONT FOODS 


at the dinner, and chefs from all over 
the State tried to place orders. Reese's 
wife suggested Hooper and Reese start 
a business, and so it began, with 
Hooper producing chevre, fromage 
blanc, and creme 
fraiche, and Reese 
selling it out of the 
back of his Subaru. 

Because there wasn't 
a steady supply of 
goat's milk, they 
madę a mix of goat's 
milk and cow's milk 
produets. 

Today their chevre 
can be found through- 
out Vermont and 
New England, most 
often served as part of 
a warm salad. It also 
has great cooking 
properties. It melts 
well, can be grilled, 
put on pizzas, sauteed 
and used in sauces. 

Reese and Hooper 
are proud that their 
produets follow pop¬ 
ular food trends. 

Creme fraiche is a 
cultured heavy cream 
that doesn't separate 
when cooked over 
high heat, making it 
a favorite with chefs. 

Fromage blanc is a 
creamy, smooth, 
spreadable cheese 
that contains no fat. 

The company also 
makes mascarpone, 
the soft, rich Italian 
cream that is the 
cheese you taste 
when you bite into a 
cannoli or indulge in 
tiramisu. The newest 
addition to the linę is 
ąuark, a German- 
style soft cheese that 
is lower in fat than 
cream cheese but still 
makes a great cheesecake. 

Although goat's milk cheese is fa- 
miliar to anyone who has followed the 
food scene recently, sheep's milk 
cheese sounds completely exotic. 
"But," smiles Cynthia Major, producer 
of possibly the very finest cheese in 


the State, "anyone who has ever 
bought one of those green cylinders of 
powdered cheese in the supermarket 
has eaten sheep's cheese: Romano 
cheese." Roąuefort is another familiar 
sheep's milk cheese. 

What Cynthia and 
David Major produce 
on their farm in West- 
minster West is some¬ 
thing ąuite rare in 
this country: a 
creamy, smooth, aged 
sheep's milk cheese 
that is rich, nutty, and 
earthy at the same 
time. This isn't a 
cheese to sprinkle on 
anything. It's a cheese 
to be savored with a 
glass of winę, perhaps 
a loaf of French bread. 
Nothing morę. 

How the Major 
Farm got started with 
sheep's cheese is also 
legendary. As Cynthia 
Major tells it, "David 
and I were trying to 
make a go of our 
smali sheep farm. My 
family is from New 
York City. My fa- 
ther's family has been 
in dairy processing 
for generations — 
Elmhurst Milk and 
Cheese Co., the major 
supplier of fluid milk I 
to Manhattan. My fa- I 
ther suggested we try I 
milking the sheep. I 
We didn't even know I 
there was such a thing I 
as a sheep's milk I 
dairy! Then we saw a I 
book, Practical Sheep I 
Dairying. We bought M 
it as a joke. But then 
we started reading it 
and it madę sense. We U 
milked a couple of II 
sheep by hand and we 
were surprised by the flavor. Little by ^ 
little we got into it." 

After three years of experiments, a J 
trip to the French Pyrenees bolstered 
their cheesemaking skills. By then 
they knew what they didn't know. In 
France they were able to meet with 




Cheese 

Resources 


All of the following cheese- 
makers offer their produets 
Wholesale and at various retail 
outlets. Most also sell by mail 
order. 

Blythedale Farm Inc., Wash¬ 
ington Road, Corinth, VT 05039, 
tel. (802) 438-6575; brie, camem¬ 
bert, aged mountain cheese. 

Cabot Creamery, P.O. Box 12, 
Cabot, VT 05647, tel. (802) 563- 
2231; cheddar, Monterey jack, 
tours. 

Al DuccFs Italian Pantry, Elm 

and Highland streets, Manches¬ 
ter, VT, tel. (800) 579-4449, (802) 
362-4449; mozzarella madę 
daily. 

Grafton Village Cheese Com¬ 
pany, P.O. Box 87, Grafton, YT 
05146, tel. (800) 472-3866; raw- 
milk cheddar, tours. 

Orb Weaver Farm, Box 75, 
New Haven, YT 05472, tel. (802) 
877-3755; aged Colby-type 
cheese. 

Major Farm, RFD 3 Box 265, 
Putney, YT 05346, tel. (802) 387- 
4473; fine sheep's milk cheese. 

Shelburne Farms, Farm Bam, 
Shelbume, VT 05482, tel. (802) 
985-8686; fannhouse cheddar, 
tours. 

Vermont Butter and Cheese 
Company, P.O. Box 95, Webster- 
ville, VT 05678, tel. (802) 479- 
9371; goat's milk cheeses, creme 
fraiche, fromage blanc, tours. 

For a complete list of Ver- 
mont's cheesemakers, contact 
the Vermont Department of 
Agriculture, 120 State St., Mont- 
pelier, YT 05602, (802) 828-2416. 
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cheesemakers and gain a thorough un- 
derstanding of their craft. In 1993 and 
1995, the American Cheese Society 
named theirs the Best Farmhouse 
Cheese in America. 

The Major's farm is a beautiful, well- 
run hillside operation where innova- 
tion and hard work go hand in hand. 
Their 250 adult ewes, a cross of Dorset 
Tunis and Swiss milk sheep, graze 
year-round on the steeply sloped pas- 
tures, with dogs to help guard and herd 
them. At any one time, about 100 ewes 
are producing milk; half lamb in 
March, half in June. The lambs are 
weaned at one month. At one year the 
lambs are rented to Mount Snów or 
Killington for grass control (the dogs 
that herd the sheep ride the ski lifts). 
The ewes are bred in the fali and are 
ready to produce milk at two years, at 
which time they are big and healthy, 
which pays off in terms of superior 
milk production. 

Cheese is madę about three times a 
week. A rennet culture is added to the 
milk, causing it to solidify. Then the 
curds are cut to the size of corn ker- 
nels, stirred, and heated. At this criti- 
cal stage, the curds are hand-kneaded 
until cooled. After the kneading, they 
go into plastic forms to drain. The last 
step of the day is placing the wheels, 
now wrapped in cheesecloth, in a salt 
brine in the curing cave. After brining, 
'The real work starts." 

Because the cheese is a natural rind 
cheese, the desirable (white) molds 
must be allowed to do their work in 
the cave, while undesirable molds are 
scrubbed off daily and the cheese 
wheels are turned. 

The cheese is aged for several 
months, then sold, mainly to retailers 
who can keep it in a cheese case and 
cut wedges to order. In Vermont, there 
are limited outlets — mainly the Brat- 
tleboro Food Co-op and Burlington's 
Cheese Outlet. The cheese is also 
available in specialty food Stores like 
Dean & DeLucca's in New York City, 
as are most of Vermont's specialty 
cheeses. 

There has always been the hard dri- 
ving edge of necessity underlying the 
cheesemaker's craft. Farmers invented 
cheese as a way to preserve excess 
fluid milk. Mariano Gonzalez learned 
cheesemaking in Paraguay because 
milk shippers failed to pick up milk on 


Schedule at his uncle's farm. Cynthia 
and David Major began making cheese 
when their lamb and wool operations 
couldnT turn a profit. 

Luclcy for us, because the result is a 
good, simple food, eąually delicious 
paired with humble bread or elegant 
wines. 

Cheese, Please 

For many of us, the holiday season 
brings lots of expected and unexpected 
yisitors. There's no easier way to keep 
your guests happy than with a selec- 
tion of Vermont cheeses — for nib- 
bling with crackers before dinner — or 
for a very sophisticated finał course 
with fruit and nuts. In fact, the cheese 
course is making a grand comeback on 
some of the country's morę elegant 
menus. 

Kevin Rock, generał manager of 
Burlington^ Cheese Outlet, is one of 
Vermont's cheese experts. He has 
worked with Steve Jenkins, one of 
America^ foremost cheese authorities, 
to bring fine cheeses to the Cheese 
Outlet. I asked him to help me select 
some Vermont cheeses and wines for 
holiday entertaining. 

'Td start with Shepherd's Cheese 
from Major Farm, which I consider to 
be the best cheese madę in Vermont," 
said Rock. "And with its rich, earthy 
aroma, I'd pair it with a Cóte du Rhone 
winę, maybe an Australian Sirrah, but 
the Cóte du Rhone would be the per- 
fect match. I also like Blythedale 
FarnTs Vermont Brie — and any 
Chardonnay pairs well with that. 
You'd probably want to serve some 
Vermont cheddar. Both Shelburne 
Farms and Grafton are award-winners. 
Anything goes with cheddar — red or 
white." 

If you are planning to serve a cheese 
course, choose at least three different 
cheeses and figurę about two ounces of 
each cheese per person. The cheese 
should be served at room temperaturę, 
but don't cut it in advance or it will 
dry out. Serve the cheeses with crack¬ 
ers, nuts, or crusty French bread and 
fruit — apples, pears, and grapes are 
the classic choices. 


Andiea Chesman regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life's food column. She lives in Rip- 
ton. 



The Village of DORSET 

Welcomes You 

Only 10 minutes from 
Manchester but a world apart! 
Come see foryourself . . 

MARIE MILLER QUILTS 


19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 
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Ojfering Honest 
American Cooking atid 
II —__ a Comfortable Lodging. 

DORSET nl Innkeepers 

Sissy Hicks 
Gretchen Schmidt 


Dorset, VT 05251 * 802-867-5500 
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Comfortable lodging in our historie main inn 
or a spacious suitę with a fireplace. 
Consistently exceptional American cuisine in 
our highly acclaimed restaurant. 


Ask about our 
SPECIAL RATES 

in November & December 
Cali: 

1-800-639-1620 



or within Vermont 

802-867-4455 


| ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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Visit Dorset , 

where seasonalpleasures abound 


THE JEVYEL^BOX AT 
EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 

A new conservatory greenhouse 
Holiday colors and lush green warmth 
contrast winters frosty white! 


Exotic orchids, bonsai, cacti and 
tropical plants galore! 

Open year-round for your enjoyment! 

• • • 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
2 miles south of the village 
802-362-2610 
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Special Advertising Section 
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Vermont 
Mail Order Gifts 
and Specialty Foods 



V ermont's reputation for high quality 
is well-deserved. For morę than a 
century, the state's artisans, food 
makers, and manufacturers have been 
known for the excellence of their wares. It's 
a tradition that continues today. 

In this special section, the entrepreneur- 
ial spirit of Vermonters combines with 
their skills and resourcefulness to provide a 
variety of specialty foods and mail-order 
gifts available to Yermont Life readers 


whether you live in Vermont or outside the 
state's borders. 

You no longer have to visit the storę 
down the błock to find delightful and deli- 
cious items madę with the special crafts- 
manship and attention to detail that say 
"yermont." Now you can sample and enjoy 
Vermont gifts and foods from the comfort 
of your home, either by mail, or via our in¬ 
ternet address: 

http://www.cit.state.vt.us/vtlife/index.htm 







Yermont Autumn on Yideo 


Get ready for a dazzling trip through some of the 
most beautiful autumn foliage in the world. Order 
your copy of our NEW video, AUTUMN TRAILS AND 
COVERED BRIDGES, and visit towns and cities on 
three “foliage trips” during the peak of autumn color. 
Take a train ride, watch cider being madę, visit a 
harvest festival, stop at town parks, waterfalls and 
many covered bridges as we spin tales of Vermonters 
and their escapades. 50 min. 

VISA/MC/Check/ Money Order $19.95 + $3.50 S&H 
(Vermonters add 5% sales tax to VT address) 


1 - 800 - 996-6927 


ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF VERMONT 
P.O. Box 929-C, Williston, VT 05495 
802-658-6554 



Railroad Medals 

VT, NH, ME & MA available. 
Actual size 1.5". Blue Velvet box. 

1 oz. .999 Fine Silver $34.95 
Antiqued Bronze $13.95 

$3 shipping. VT res. add 5% 
sales tax. VISA/MC accepted. 
Railroad books, videos, gifts, 
collectibles. Free catalog. 



P.O. Box 828 

White RiverJct.,VT 05001 

1-800-375-3943 
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SEND a VERMONT 
BREAKFAST 
for the HOLIDAYS 

An old fashioned Vermont 
breakfast for 4 to 6. Taste 
tantalizing Mapie Syrup over a 
stack of buttermilk pancakes 
with clover honey and home- 
made conserve. Vermont’s 
finest! $29.95 plus $5.00 S&H. 
Add over 1 lb. of Canadian 
sliced bacon and wholegrain 
bran muffin mix for $38.95 
plus $6.50 S&H. 

P.O. Box 113, N. Ferrisburgh, VT 05473 

To order or for free brochure please cali 1-800-457-5553. Y1SA/MC. 


‘Best Taste of Hrmont 


VERMONT FOLK ART 
ADYENTTREE 


RR 2 Box 2715 Vergennes, Vermont 05491 
802-877-27471 In VI.) 800-34CRAFT 


Completely band crafted from wood, this 
Advent Tree will become a family heirloom. 
Draw an ornament from the red velvet sack 
and place it on the tree each day in December 
preceding Christmas. A uniąue wedding or 
Christmas present. 10 1/2 inches tali. 
$68.00 includes shipping. 
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Everyone Loves Good Food 
We Ship Vermont's Finest 


100% Guaranteed 
MC/YISA 



Mail order 
specialists 
sińce 1985 

Free Catalog 


Cali 1-800-430-5442 



"This is Vermont" 
$24.99 ppd. 

Mapie Syrup - 8.5 oz. 
Sharp Cheddar - 8 oz. 
Homemade Jam- 2.75 oz. 
Honey - 8 oz. 

Pure Mapie Candy -1.5 oz. 
Chocolate 

(Price quoted for Continental 
U.S.A. destinations) 


J A C K S O N’ S 



VERMONT FOODS AND GIFTS 
Route 7 South • Middlebury, VT 05753 


WEAR THE COLORS OF VERMONT 

THE VERMONT TARTAN™ 

This beautiful plaid captures Vermont’s seasons — the greens of 
spring and summer, red and gold of autumn, with a 
touch of white for winter. 



• Shetland 
Wool 
Blanket 
60” x 78” 
$98.00 


• Fine 
Wool Pre- 
tied Bow 
Tie $12.00 


Wcol 


$ 2 $. 


• Fine 
Wool Cap 
(one size 
fits all) 
$32.00 


All prices include postage. VISA. MC or check. Exclusively from: 


OUAIGH DESIGN CENTRE 

P.O. Box 114, West Main St., Wilmington, Vermont 05363 


Cali 802-464-2780 Fax 802-464-3206 Send for free catalogue 
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“Lightweight” Aluminum Framed 

Snowshoes 


Adirondack Model 8X36 
Whiteface Model 8X30 
Caroga Model 8X25 


- Little Moose Model 8X20 


L1TTLE MOOSE MODEL 


Little Tupper Model 8X20 



Our distinctive chocolates and 
tniffles are carefnlly hand- 
crafted & hand-dipped under the 
superuision of Master Pastry 
Chef Albert Knmin, former 
White House Pastry Chef 

A suruey in the New York 
Times rated our Tniffles as one 
ofthe "preferred" three in the 
United States 


1 




mtt&frs 


I 


BACKS1DE VI EW W/CRAMrON 


Cali or Send for FREE BROCHURE 
1 -800-TOP-SHOE or 
1-800-867-7463 
Havlick Snowshoe Company 
2513 State Highway 30 - QQ 
Mayfield, NY 12117 


Cali or write for our 
FREE brochure 

802-244-8356 

1-800-686-8783 


0 To assure ąuality and freshness 
our chocolates are available 
only in our Stores and through 
mail order 

THE ULTIMATE CHOCOLATE 
EXPERIENCE: 25 Tniffle Yariety 


RR #2 Box 1447, Waterbury, Yermont 05676 


Pack (1 Ib.) $18.95 plus shipping 
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A taste of Yermont 


Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup • Candy 


CREATE YOUR OWN GIFTPACK 

Choose among our many delidous mapie products 
and give a taste of Vermont this holiday season. 


THE GIFTEYERYONE LOYES TO GET\ 


Cali or write for FREE brochure 1-800-845-2733 
In Vt. cali 802-744-2733 Fax 802-744-MAPL 

Visa/MC accepted. We ship anywhere. 

COUTURE S MAPLE SHOP RR 1 Box 147 Westfield VT 05874 • LOCATED ON ROUTE 100 





Enter the enchanting world of a 
Vermont dairy farm on a long 
summer day. Be enthralled by all 
its wonder from noisy tractors and 
dump trucks to newborn calves. 


) To order send $19.95 plus $3.50 S&H 
, Top View Farm, 

i RRl,Box245, 

E. Hardwick, VT 05836 
or cali 1-800-639-7795. 
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l Animal Treats 



VERMONT 
ANIMAL CC32KIES 

Hand-made animal treats 
for your 4-legged friends 

Peanut butter and honey 
CK?G OWKIES 

1 lb. bucket $9.95 ppd 

Apple-molasses 
H^RSE and FPNY 
CWKIES 

1 lb. bucket $9.95 ppd 


P.O. Box 815, Woodstock, Vermont 05091 
Free Mail Order Brochure l'80CL969-'2725 
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If Vermont is your first love 
and Knitting is your second, 

(or vice versa) 

This sweater is a musi for you! Presenting 
in limited edition: Sweater #1 of the 
Vermont Woodland Series. Available in 
kit form only, for chest sizes 30-40. Recom- 
mended for experienced knitters. Rit in- 
cludes yarn (100% virgin wool), instruc- 
tions, graphs and designer label. $97.50 
postage included. (Vermont Residents add 
5% sales tax.) This design is now available 
in kits for ski hats and mittens. 

Check or money order to: 4 (3) 

RR#1, Box 156C, 

Irasburg, VT 05845 I designs 

(802)525-3292 ^ 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-455-3399, ext. 9546 
Or use \£rmontLife order form opposite page 57. 


Tough Traveler <e) 

KidSYSTEMS 1 
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Video: 

YERMONT MEMORIES! 


Produced by Vermont ETV, this nostalgie 
look at Vermont in times gone by includes 
many rare old photos, interviews, and film 
elips of summer camps, grand resorts, 
politicians, prohibition, and the generał 
storę as the center of village life. 
Includes commentary by Vermont Life 
editor, Tom Slayton. VHS, 57 minutes. 
Item # MEM489 $29.95 + $4.50 ship- 
ping & handling. 


To introduce you to our 
whimsical linę of “mice” 
products (cards, clothing, 
mats, magnets, stickers 
and morę!) we’d like to 
send you 8 of our most 
popular notecards (a $5.50 
value!) and our fuli color 
1995 Gift Catalog (burst- 
ing with special offers.) 
Please enclose $1.95 for 
postage and handling. 

New customers only. 
Limit 1 percustomer. 
House-Mouse Designs 

U\ 11Mi)iVIB:!i!iMkgifkkl 
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De Luxe Child Carrier Backpacks, 

Designed & Manufactured in the United States for the 
Comfort of Children & Parents. Available in Outdoor 
Stores, Baby Stores, & Mail Order. 5 Models, plus 
Rain/Sun Hood™, Songster™ (new carrier backpack/diaper bag), stirrups, and 
children’s backpacks, sleeping bag, & soft luggage available. 

1-800-Go-Tough. 


Sweaters for the Feet 

100% natural hand crafted from the very 
soft, warm wool of the alpaca. Perfect for 
skiing, hiking, winter camping or just plain 
cold feet. Each pair is uniąue. Designs vary. 
Pick size and primary color: white, grey, 
brown, black. 


An ovemight sensation that took 
500 million years to create. 

Hand-cut Vermont marble vases - 
no two are alike! 5"-9" tali. s 29.95 
includes shipping. For other Wood 
& Signs specialties (hand-carved 
signs for home & 
business and 
morę uniquely 
Vermont gifts), 
cali or write for 
free brochure. 

Wood & Signs 
802 • 362 • 2386 

Route 7 East Dorset, VT 05253 


1986 

Puweyors of the Original Mapie Sugared Nuts 

12 oz. of Gourmet Mapie Sugar- 
coated Almonds, Walnuts, 
Cashews and Pecans, 8.45 oz. 
Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
and a 9 oz. jar of 
Vermont Harvest Conserve. 

Item#SP-12 $29.50 ppd. 

To order or for our free mailorder 
brochure cali 1-800-726-4661 


r 

fMapOzfjfuf 

U dfotnpantf 

Est. 


Knee length fits sizes 5-10 $22, 2 for $40 
Calf length fits sizes 4-9 $18, 2 for $34 
Price includes postage and handling 
Machinę washable 


Mail check or money order to: 

Andean Alpaca Imports 
55 South Street, Framingham, MA 01701 
(508) 879-7937 


The Mapled Nut Company 

P.O. Box 418, 

^ Montgomery Ctr., VT 05471 































































































The Yermont Apple Baker 



$30.00/set of 2 apple bakcr 
$25.00/syrup pitcher postage 
M/C, V1SA, Check Catalogue on Request 


P.O. Box 286, 
Jacksoiwille, VT 05342 
(802)-368-7077 


Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


From 

Stone Soldier 
POTTERY 
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RFD #2 Box 149 
St Johnsbury, Vt. 05819 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 

Vt. Seal of Quality 
Certified Organie 
1/2 pints to gallons 

1-800-748-0892 
Free Brochure with Recipes 
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Walking Tours of Fort) -ThrteYtnnool Willajts 
And Tbtir ŚurroupAnjs 


by Marilyn Stout, illustrated by Janet Fredericks 

“The man who walks,” said Thoreau, “sees morę than the man 
who rides.” Here is a book written in that spirit, that opens to 
any walker the secrets of 43 of Vermont’s most beautiful his¬ 
torie villages and towns, and the surrounding countryside. 
Burlington artist janet Fredericks’ maps of each village are 
works of art themselves. 

Published by YfcrmontLife Magazine. 96 pp., 7x7, paperback. 
Item # WLK072 $12.95 + $4.50 postage & handling. 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-455-3399, ext. 9546 

or use the order form opposite page 57 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Vermont Walks: 
Yillage and Countryside 


Circle Reader Service Number 231 


Circle Reader Service Number 226 



Circle Reader Service Number 229 
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"MY VERMONT TROUT NET" 

Use it with pleasure, 


Display it with pride. 


Individually hand-crafted in the tradi- 

Aj 

tional Vermont way by me, a professional 

■ I SI 

fly fishing guide. I use only the finest 


home-grown cherry and ash. Every net is 


signed and numbered. 


Your choice of 2 Catch & Release Sizes, 

V®***- V- » . 7 ' 

each $75 plus $8.25 shipping & handling. 


1 Check or money order to: 

WiUtr yt' : 13 i 1J 

Andy Yager 

fil nl 

P.O. Box 1442, 


Waitsfield, Vermont 05673 


(802) 496-5161 


Let the Vermont Department of Agriculture 

answer any ąuestions you may have about foods 
grown or manufactured in Vermont. The Depart¬ 
ment has a wide variety of brochures and pam- 
phlets to help you find everything from mapie 
syrup to pickled fiddleheads. Telephone 802-828- 
2416 or Fax 802-828-2361. 


Classic Yermont Memories 


In Good Taste of Yermont 



VERMONT COVERED BRIDGE 
CHARM 


Nożu cwailable in two stijles — 
the Wolcott Raił wad Bridge (left) 
and the Arlington Covered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 


McWAYNE 

JEWELERS 



Manchester's Oldest Jewelry Storę 


Comer of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 


Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 


Exquisite Gift Packages 
and specialty foods from 
Vermont. Treat yourself 
or someone else; cali toll 
free 1-800-808-3182 to 
order. Shipping, custom 
orders available for all 
occasions. 



802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 


Claudia Yenon, Located at 1 Steele Street, 


"Make it Special.. .Make it McWayne's" 


Burlington Waterfront, VT 05401, (802) 658-3182 
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Books, Tapes & Videos 

O F V E R M O 7V T IMTEREST 


I f I were so inclined, I could fili my 
daughter's Christmas stocking this 
year exclusively with books and 
toys inspired by recent Hollywood 
movies. 

I won't, however. It's not simply 
that I have an aversion to the Holly¬ 
wood media blitz, it's that there are so 
many other wonderful Vermont gifts 
available — videos and audio tapes 
that celebrate the State; books and 
CDs that capture its past and present 
magie. 

Among the morę popular and 
thoughtful chroniclers of Vermont is 
storyteller Mac Parker. Born on a dairy 
farm in the Northeast Kingdom, Parker 
has firsthand knowledge of where milk 
comes from and where Vermont farms 
may be going. Deeply introspective 
one moment, hilariously irreverent 
the next, Parker's tali tales, wild sto- 
ries, and wonderful poems are avail- 
able on three audiocassettes: The 
Givin’ War, Changes and Wild Woods. 
My personal favorite is Changes be- 
cause it includes "Young One," an 
eight-and-one-half minutę tour de 
force in which Parker babbles aloud 
one smali boy's stream-of-conscious- 
ness. 

I have a friend who won't leave 
home without Wild Woods, which in¬ 
cludes "The Wagon Wheel," Parker's 
now classic tale of one flatlander's in- 
troduction to a working dairy barn 
(and to the business end of a cow), and 
"The Family Farm," his wistful elegy 
for a disappearing Vermont way of life. 

As my friend says, "Parker's good 
company on a long drive." 

He's also good company in living 
room or den as the host of the Ver- 
mont Story Works video Let’s Go to 
the Farm. In this 1994 video, children 
can see what cows eat on a Vermont 
dairy farm, how they're milked, and all 
kinds of eąuipment: combines, trac- 
tors and milking machines. Let’s Go to 
the Farm was written by Parker as 
well, and the video is rich with the 
storyteller's wisdom and humor: "A 
dairy barn is no place to go walkin' in 
your sneakers," he warns viewers with 
a smile. 
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By Chris Bohjalian 


Vermont Story Works also produced 
Baby Animals. Crafted for children 
two to six years old, this videotape is 
30 minutes of playful pigs and puppies, 
lighthearted llamas and lambs, care- 
free colts, frolicsome fillies and some 
very merry emus. 

A third video worth considering for 
children is Topyiew Productions' 
Where the Milk Comes From. Despite 
an extremely grating urban montage in 
the opening, this is a generally well- 
written, well-paced chronicie of how 
milk gets from a country cow's udder 
to a city kid's cup. 

Among Vermont videos for adults, 
my favorite is Vermont Memories, 
Richard Moulton's nostalgie snapshot 
that aired originally on Vermont ETV. 
It is an eclectic hour of old footage and 
contemporary commentators, and in¬ 
cludes everything from a look at 
Northern League baseball to harrow- 
ing scenes from the Great Flood of 
1927. The commentators — ranging 
from Robert Beach of the Basin Harbor 
Club to Middlebury College's Jay 
Parini — are often as humorous as 
they are insightful. Best of all, Ver- 
mont Memories includes footage from 
photographer Mack Derick's 1932 
silent film Dot and Glen See Vermont, 
in which a pair of young honeymoon- 
ers see everything in the Green Moun- 
tains from Mount Mansfield to the il- 
lustrious Dutch Mili motel in Shel- 
burne. 

Vermont, a Green Mountain Jour- 

ney, produced by Odyssey Produc- 
tions, is part history and part State pro- 
motional video. There are brief looks 
at farms and ąuarries, as well as 
glimpses of such historical sites as 
Rowland Robinson's Ferrisburgh 
homestead, Rokeby. There are also 
lengthy examinations of Vermont rail- 
roads, pumpkin carving, and the role 
of the Morgan Horse. 

Site Production's 1992 video Ver- 
mont, a Video Tour is a travel video. 
With workmanlike thoroughness it 
takes a viewer to such diverse places 
as a family farm, the Quechee hot air 
balloon festival, a cider mili and the 
Shelburne Museum. If you stay with it 


through its fuli 60 minutes, there's a 
real treat at the end: novelist W.D. 
Wetherell on fly fishing and trout 
streams, and observations from his 
fine boolc, Vermont River. 

One children's book that was "test- 
read" by two of my elementary school- 
aged nephews and scored an enthusias- 
tic thumbs up in each case, was natu- 
ralist Ronald Rood's latest effort, Wet- 
lands (HarperCollins). For morę than 
four decades, Rood has been making 
the great outdoors accessible, compre- 
hensible and unfailingly interesting 
from his home in Lincoln. In his new 
book he brings freshwater wetlands to 
life, making even their microscopic 
beauties yisible to little, untrained 
eyes. 

For those whose tastes run morę to 
musie than marshes, consider The 
Catamount Is Back, Banjo Dan's sec- 
ond volume of songs of Vermont. The 
collection includes 16 tracks on which 
bluegrass picker and crooner (and, of 
course, Mid-nite Plowboy) Dan Lind¬ 
ner is joined by morę than a dozen of 
Vermont's top musicians. One mo¬ 
ment you can savor Willy Lindner's 
rich country twang on "Walkin' the 
Ties," and in the next lose yourself in 
the magie, lilting voices of Jaye Lind¬ 
ner and Deanna Booth. 

Middlebury's Vermont Folklife Cen¬ 
ter offers a pair of audio treats, The 
Warmth of Words, a compact disk 
that adults will find entertaining, and 
Vermont Heritage Songs, an audio 
cassette children and their parents can 
enjoy together. 

The Warmth of Words is a collec¬ 
tion of 40 short stories and aneedotes 
recounted by Vermonters from around 
the State. The CD's subtitle, Wisdom 
and Delight through Storytelling, con- 
veys the combination of intelligence 
and exuberance that courses through 
many of these tales, but not the won- 
drous and wry humor. And just hear- 
ing the voices of these elderly Vermon- 
ters is a treat: There is poetry in the 
way someone like Ike Robinson of 
Newfane stretches words like "stairs" 
and "pairs" into two syllables, or 
"business" into three. 





Vermont Heritage Songs includes 15 
songs written and sung by Vermont 
folk musician Margaret MacArthur, 
often accompanied by her grandchil- 
dren and their friends. Some are joyful, 
some a bit sad, but all capture Ver- 
mont's rich traditions of orał history 
and folk musie, especially 
MacArthur's delightful creation 
"Farmer's Alphabet" (inspired by fel- 
low Vermont artist, Mary Azarian). 
"M is for mapie sugar in the spring/' 
sings MacArthur. "N is for neighbor, 
who lends anything. O is for owi that 
hoots in the night and P is for pump- 
kin on Halloween night ... When the 
farmer is well, there is nothing goes 
wrong." 

Nonę of these Green Mountain gifts, 
of course, has a darń thing to do with 
Hollywood. And I can't imagine any 
recipient anywhere would care. 

Sources 

Mac Parker audio cassettes are avail- 
able at Stores throughout Vermont or 
from Mac Parker Tapes, RD 2, Box 2349, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; $11, Vermont resi- 
dents add 50 cents sales tax. 

Vermont Story Works videotapes are 
available in many Vermont Stores or by 
calling (800) 206-8383; $14.95, plus ship- 
ping. 

The video Where the Milk Comes From 
is available in Vermont Stores or by call¬ 
ing (800) 639-7795; $19.95, plus shipping. 

All three Vermont videos for adults are 
available through Veimont Life or from 
the producers: Vermont Memories from 
Vermont ETV, Colchester, (802) 655- 
4800; Vermont, a Green Mountain Jour- 
ney, from Odyssey Productions, Willis- 
ton, (802) 658-6554, and Vermont, a Video 
Tour from Site Productions, Boston, MA 
(617) 277-7633. 

Ron Rood's Wetlands may be found in 
bookstores everywhere for $15. 

For information about where to find 
The Catamount Is Back or to order a 
copy, write The Vermont Songbag, 25 
Kent Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; CD 
$16, cassette $11. 

The Warmth of Words and Vermont 
Heritage Songs are available at the Ver- 
mont Folklife Center in Middlebury, or by 
writing the center, Box 442, Middlebury, 
VT 05753; "The Warmth of Words," $15; 
"Yermont Heritage Songs," $9.95. 


Christopher Bohjalian’s fourth novel, Wa- 
ter Witches, was published eailier this 
year by the University Press of New Eng- 
land. It is set in Yermont. 
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$49.95 from PINE TREE PRESS ♦ $6.75 shipping and handling 
Credit Card Orders 213 - 665-3970 
|t J m P. O. Box 39484 ♦ Los Angeles, CA 90039 

THE PERFECT HOLIDAY GIFT ! 
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GETBOOKSAND 
MUSIC FAST! 


W henyou 
can't find 
a book 
locally 
give us a cali. 

We have been rural New England's 
classic booksłore sińce 1872... 

□ morę than 150,000 active titles 

□ bestsellers, elassies, science, 
scholarly, business, medical and 
children's 

□ book special orders welcome 
no extra charge 

□ we giftwrap and ship 

□ vast collection of compact dises and 
tapes (new, classical and folk) 

CALL TOLL-FREE 

From NH cali 1-800-675-3616 
Other States cali 1-800-624-8800 

MEDICAL BOOKS ONLY 

From NH cali 1-800-238-3001 
Other States cali 1-800-428-6818 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 




Please mail this coupon TODAY for complete FREE 
i DETAILS of the DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWER i 


The cunazing walk-behind brush cutter! 

The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 


CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, pastures, 
woodlots, wooded and rough non-lawn areas 
with ease. CUTS tali grass, weeds, brambles, 
tough brush and saplings up to 1" thick. 
CHOPS/MULCHES most everything it cuts. 
Leaves NO TANGLE of brush to pick up like 
hand-held brusheutters and sicklebar mowers. 
Perfect for low-maintenance wild- 
flower meadows, European-style 
woodlots, walking paths, or any 
area you only want to mow 
once a month or 
once a season! 

• Self-Propelled 

• Mows up to 1/2 
acre per hour! 

• Optional 
Electric-Starting 
•8HP 


-Wtc 

l(6oo) 
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MADĘ IN USA 


i hiviuuiu^ opvuucuuułio ut muiiuai anu ' i 

iTRIC-STARTING Models, and "Off-Season" Savingsi 
j now in effect. There is no obligation. ' 

i 
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! City_State_ZIP_| 

i Ib COl NTRY HOME PRODLCTS . Depi 

Fenry_Road. P.O. Box 89, Charlotte, VT 05445 J 
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The FannMeets 
The Slopes 

By Andrea Zentz 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 





A t 3:45 a.m. Janice Therrien be- 
gan her chores. There were cows 
to milk, stalls to clean and ani- 
mals to feed. 

Six hours later, she was clutching 
two ski poles, trying to steady herself. 
She had slcied only once before, 23 
years ago. "I think Td rather be home 
milking cows," she said with a smile 
and a touch of uncertainty. 

It was elear that Therrien, a 44-year- 
old who farms with her husband in 
Newport Town, was out of her ele¬ 
ment, far from the comfort and famil- 
iarity of her barn. But she wasn't alone. 
Nearly 200 farmers were testing the 
trails at Jay Pealc Resort during the 
seventh annual Dairy Farmers Appre- 
ciation Day and Fun Race last January. 
The event, which grew out of a 
statewide dairy industry promotion, 
primarily attracts farmers from the 
northern and most rural part of the 
State. 

"We offer a day of free skiing to 


show our appreciation of dairy farm- 
ing," said Jay Peak Resort President 
Bill Stenger. "It's as important to the 
economy in this region as skiing is. 
The farmers get up very early to finish 
their chores so they can participate." 

Lise and Daniel Brosseau, both 33, 
of Highgate Falls, were up at 5:30 a.m., 
a half hour early, to get a jump on their 
chores. But Therrien stuclc with her 
usual Schedule. "I get up at 3:30 every 
day/' she said. "I don't enjoy skiing 
enough to get up any earlier than 
that!" 

The Brosseaus brought their 11-year- 
old daughter, Keeli, and hired someone 
to loolc after their farm for the day. 
"It's lilce a vacation for us, to do some- 
thing different than farming," Daniel 
said. 

Their friends, Richard and Patty 
Rainville, both 35, of Highgate Center, 
were counting on their teen-aged son, 
Richard, to start afternoon chores 
when he came home from school. 

Their daughters, Christine, 11, 
and Rebecca, 13, skied. "It's the 
first time for everyone!" Patty 
Rainville said. "My husband is 
an excellent skater. So I told 
him, 'It's just like skating.' " 
Richard was morę concerned 
about the day's subzero temper- 
atures though. "I stay warmer 
cutting wood," he said. 

While there was no ąuestion 
that his wife had taken a shine 
to the new sport, Richard was 
morę reserved. "It's something 
different," he said. 


Christine 
couldnT let that 
one go by. "Dif¬ 
ferent? I think it's 
wonderful!" she 
said. 

In the way that 
couples who have 
been together for 
years sometimes 
do, her parents 
spoke in unison: 

"She skis better 
than Ido!" 

Fairfield farmer 
Steve MacCaus- 
land, 50, had sim- 
ilar praise for his 
son. "He's a hot- 
shot skier!" 

As it turned 
out, those were 
not merely the boastful words of a 
proud father. Seth Wolcott-MacCaus- 
land, 17, won first place in the annual 
"Barnyard Slalom." He finished the 
obstacle course, designed for begin- 
ners, in 21.96 seconds. 

Peter Gebbie, 39, of Greensboro, was 
not so fortunate. He wiped out the hay 
bales at the finishing linę. But Jay Peak 
gave him a prize any way, a T-shirt for 
"Best Crash." 

Gebbie, who has been skiing sińce 
he was five and raced in college, had 
only one explanation for the mishap. 
Looking a bit sheepish, he said, "Try¬ 
ing too hard, I guess." 

Jay Peak also honored Coventry 
farmer Frederick Webster, 74, for being 


Farmers Appreciation Day race course staff 
and friend. 

























The view from Troy toward Jay Peak illustrates the fact that farming 
and skiing are important parts ofVermont's landscape and 
economy. Right, Janice Thetrien on her way. 


the oldest racer. Webster, a skier for 48 
years, said he didn't care about his fin- 
ishing time, because he was there just 
for the fun of it. He operates the "Re¬ 
turn Home Farm." "I intend to lceep 
skiing as long as I can walk," he said. 
"I think it's something that folks 
should keep on doing every year. We 
don't want to wither and pass away." 

He stopped in the middle of the race 
course and called to a photographer to 
take his picture but was reminded by 
the other farmers that he was indeed 
in a race. 

Mary Lou Beaulieu, 32, of Swanton, 
waited her turn, watching the farmers 
make their way one-by-one under the 
plastic hoops and around each bale of 


hay to the finish linę. She 
said she's not actually a 
farmer, but she helps one 
with sugaring each spring. 

Before the race, some of 
the farmers took lessons, 
keeping to the long, wide, 
gentle slopes served by the T-bar. Oth- 
ers, like Wolcott-MacCausland, pre- 
ferred to ski the narrow pitches that 
twist and turn down the mountain. 
Most wore parkas and ski pants, but 
some sported jackets, wool pants and 
overalls. 

It was no wonder that Seth won the 
race. He has a season's pass at Smug- 
glers' Notch Resort, 50 miles to the 
south, and slcis often. He said he ap- 


preciated the opportunity to ski at an- 
other resort. "It's a chance to see a dif- 
ferent culture, to hear a different lan- 
guage with the Canadian people here," 
he said. 

Jay Peak Resort is eight miles from 
the Canadian border and overlooks the 
plains of Quebec. About 50 percent of 
its skiers are Canadian. 

It may be another year before Janice 
Therrien gets up her nerve to go to the 

























LANDMARKS 


The Moose Tie 

Noble Beast ofthe North 

Wonderfully woven in a silk/poly fabric 

$25 ppd • Visa, MasterCard or checks 
Ground colors: navy, mapie red or spruce green 


red o 

jl. 


207-326-9179 


Barnard-Maine Ltd. 

P.O. Box 275 • Castine ME 04421 
Fax 207-326-9080 • 1-800-962-1526 (outside Maine) 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


RD 1, EAST CALAIS, (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

YERMONT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 
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We believe financial performance must be 
an integral part of socially responsible 
investing. Without it, good intentions 
have little impact. We seek, and find, 
companies who share that vision. 

Clients of Prentiss Smith & Co. have 
been enjoying a steady return of 9% and 
better for the past 13 years. 


If your portfolio is greater than $50,000 , and you would like 
to know morę about Prentiss Smith & Co., cali Trudy Walker 
Campbell, 802-254-2913. 


PRENTISS 



m. 


Socially Responsible Portfolio Management 103 Main St., Brattleboro, VT 05301 

Past performance is no guarantee of futurę results. 
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top of the mountain to see those 
plains. But she only has to step out of 
her barn to see the trails of Jay Peak. 
"Actually, I'd come morę often if the 
price of milk would support it," she 
said, taking a break for lunch. "If we 
got paid morę for milk, we'd have the 
money." 

Her sister, Wilma Therrien, 52, of 
Newport Town, said there would be 
too much work to do on the farm to 
get away even if money were not a 
problem. "Nobody has time to ski," 
she said. 

The sisters are married to brothers, 
and their farms are a half-mile from 
each other. 

"Are you ready for the ibuprofen 
yet?" offered Jan Desrochers, 43, of 
Newport Center. "I brought some." 

Janice Therrien declined, although a 
pain reliever might have been helpful. 
"Right now, the way my legs are feel- 
ing, once a year is enough!" 

But Desrochers and her husband Joe, 
49, share a different view. They buy 
season's passes so they can get a few 
runs in between their chores. "That 
keeps us sane!" she said. 

Joe Desrochers said he started skiing 
four years ago. "The only thing I regret 
is not learning when I was younger," 
he said. 

Newport Center farmer Leslie Ham¬ 
mond, 43, said he always wanted to 
learn to ski. He got his first taste at 
Dairy Farmers Appreciation Day five 
years ago. "This is what got me 
hooked," he said. "Two weeks later, I 
bought a pair of skis. The next year, I 
bought a pass. And Tve been skiing 
ever sińce." 

3 ^ 

The eighth annual Dairy Farmers 
Appreciation Day will be held at Jay 
Peak Resort Friday, January 26, from 
8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Lift tickets and in- 
troductory lessons are free for farmers. 
Rentals cost $5. 

Farmers need only register the name 
of their farm when they sign up to get 
their lift tickets at the table by the ski 
school counter. It's a good idea to cali 
ahead to register and find out what 
time the lessons and race are. Jay Peak 
Resort: (802)988-2611. 

Andrea Zentz lives in Montpelier and 
works for the Vermont Ski Areas Associa- 
tion. 
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Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Sjyecicil 

JEJeerrts 


DECEMBER 


1- 3: Brattleboro’s Holly Days. Caroling, hot 
cider, morę. Info: 254-4565. 

2: Bethel Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., St. An- 
thony’s Church Hall. Info: 234-5046. 

Dorset Christmas Tree Lighting & Car¬ 
oling. 5 p.m., village green. Info: 867- 
4149. 

2- 3: Burklyn Christmas Market. 10 a.m., St. 
Johnsbury Middle Sch. Info: 626-5836. 

3: Brandon Luminary & Memory Tree 
Lighting. Caroling, morę. 1 p.m., Central 
Park. Info: 247-6401. 

7-10: Woodstock Wassail Celeb. Paradę, 
dinner danee, tree lighting, morę. Info: 
448-7900. 

9: Chester Overture to Christmas. Carol¬ 
ing, concert, morę. Info: 875-2939. Mont- 
pelier Christmas Bazaar. 9 a ni., Unitar- 
ian Church. Info: 223-7861. Bennington 
Christmas Tea. 3 p.m., St. Peter’s Church. 
Info: 442-2911. Chester Christmas Tea & 
Bakę Sale. 1 p.m., St. Luke’s Church. Info: 
875-2939 Brownington Christmas Fest. 
Hay rides, cut your own tree, morę. Info: 
754-8487. 

10: Largest & Greatest Pot Łuck Supper. 

Equinox Hotel, Manchester. Info: 362-2100. 
10-11: Arlington’s St. Lucia Fest. of Lights. 

Craft fair, tree lighting. Info: 375-2800. 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because tbe 
listings tuere compiled last autumn, there 
may be changes in times or dates. Cali 
organizers to confmn. For information 
about Vermont, contact tbe Vermont De¬ 
partment of Trauel and Tourism, 134 State 
St., Montpelier, VT 05602, tel. (802) 828- 
3236, or visit local information bootbs. 
To submit euents, contact tbe Vermont De¬ 
partment of Travel and Tourism. Tbis 
events calenclar is also on tbe Internet: 
bttp://www. cit.State. vt. us/vtlife/index. btm 
Tbe area codę for all Vermont 
telepbones is 802. 

17: Chester Candlelight Service. 4 p.m., 
Universalist Church. Info: 875-2939. Lon- 
donderry Christmas Pageant. Also 
town-wide caroling. 9:30 a.m., 2nd Cong. 
Church. Info: 824-6453. 

31: First Night, Burlington. 2 p.m., down- 
town. Info: 863-6005. First Night, Rut- 
land. 2 p.m., downtown. Info: 773-2747. 
First Night, Montpelier. Info: 223-6901. 
First Night, St. Johnsbury. 5 p.m. Info: 
748-4561 Last Night, Brattleboro. Info: 
254-5054. 


JANUARY 


23-25: Vermont Farm Show. Barre Aud. 
Info: 828-2433. 

27: Brookfield Ice Harvest Fest. 10:30 a.m., 
Floating Bridge. Info: 276-3959. 


FEBRUARY 


17-19: Heavenly Kingdom Weekend. Out- 
door activities, supper, dance. Barton area. 
Info: 525-1137. 

27: Chester Pancake Race & Supper. 5 

p.m., St. Luke’s Church. Info: 875-2939. 


Arts & 
JM wsie 

(See also Through the Season) 


DECEMBER 


1-9: Wizard of Oz. Dorset Players produc- 
tion. Info: 867-5677. 

2: Beyond the Unicom Craft Fair. Morę 
than 80 juried New England artists and 
craftspeople. 9 a.m., Riverside Middle 
School, Springfield. Info: 885-8482, ext. 
173. 

3: HandeFs Messiah. Rutland Area Chorus. 
3:30 & 7 p.m., Grace Cong. United Church 
of Christ, Rutland. Info: 775-4301. 

3, 10, 17: The Three Kings. Chester Player’s 
Guild. Info: 875-2939. 

8-10: The Nutcracker. Springfield H.S. Info: 
885-2779. 

16: Holiday Community Sing. 2 p.m., 
Green Mtn. Cultural Ctr., Joslyn Round 
Barn, Waitsfield. Info: 496-7722. 

17: Holiday Concert. The Academy Cham- 
ber Players. 5 p.m., Dorset Playhouse. 

Info: 867-5751. 

30: Manchester Musie Fest. Holiday Con¬ 
cert. 5 p.m., First Cong. Church. Info: 362- 
1956. 


FEBRUARY 


7: Harlem Spiritual Ensemble. 8 p.m., Ira 
Allen Chapel, UVM, Burlington. Info: 656- 
4455. 


W I 7V T E Ił C ^4. R iV I FA i 


Jan. 19-28: Stowe Winter Carnival. Info: 
253-3000. 

Jan. 20-27: Winter Carnival Vermont. 

Races, contests, special events. Killington, 
Pico, Rutland. Info: 747-6192. 

Feb. 2-3 Stratton Mt. Resort Winter Car- 
nival. Info: 297-2200. 

Feb. 2-11: Mad River Valley Carnival. Ice 

sculpture contest, kids’ carnival, dog sled 
races, fireworks, morę. Sugarbush Resort, 
Warren. Info: 496-3409. 

Feb. 17-25: Brattleboro Winter Carnival. 
40th anniversary. Shows, sleigh rides, ice 
fishing derby, morę. Info: 257-0447. 


Gliding through the snów during the Mad 
River Valley Winter Carnival. This year's 
camival will be held Tebruary 2-11. The 
Sleigh Rally will be February 4 at 10 a.m. 

at Lareau Farm in Waitsfield. 
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• Dec. 16: North American Telemark Pre¬ 
mier. Also Ski Fest. Demo Day. 

• Dec. 30: Dannon Winterfest. 

• Feb. 3-4: Green Mountain Snowboard Se- 
ries. 

• Feb. 17: President’s Week Celeb. 
Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 

2600. 

• Dec. 9: The Little Prince Theatreworks. 
Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury Academy, 3 p.m. 

• Jan. 13: Anatole Wieck & Carmen Ro- 
driguez-Peralta. Alexander Twilight The- 
atre, Lyndon State College, 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 27: African American Dance Ensemble. 
Lyndon Institute Aud., 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 10: Inca Sun. Alexander Twilight The- 
atre, Lyndon State College, 7 p.m. 

• Feb. 17: Cremona Arts Trio. So. Cong. 
Church, St. Johnsbury, 7:30 p.m. 

Catamount Trail Association. Ski tours 
around the State. Info: 864-3794. 

Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m.; closed Tues. Info: 
775-0356. 

• Nov. 24-Jan. 2: Toys, exhibit. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 

Common. Info: (800) 729-7751. 

• Dec. 9: 3x3 km freestyle x-c relay. 

• Dec. 10: 2, 5, & 10 km freestyle x-c race. 

• Dec. 15-17: Classic & skating technique & 
x-c training camp. 

• Jan. 7: Craftsbury Marathon, 25 & 50 km 
classic technique x-c races. 

• Jan. 13-15: Family games, relay events & 
x-c ski races. 

• Feb. 19-23; Feb. 25-Mar. 1: Family vacation 
weeks with outdoor events. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Info: 748-2372. 

• Dec. 10: Christmas Open House, 1-4 p.m. 

• Thru Dec. 31: Shadowbirds: A Quest for 
Rails, exhibit. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 

Cali for times. Info: 656-2090. 

• Nov. 14-Oct. 30: Here Comes the Bride: 
19th Century Wedding Dresses. 

• Dec. 7-Mar. 31: Pop-Up Books from 
Around the World, exhibit. 

• Thru Dec. 10: Picasso Multiple-State Prints. 
Flynn Theatre, 153 Main St., Burlington, 8 

p.m. Info: 863-5966. 

• Dec. 1: The Bobs. 

• Dec. 8: Bill Frisell Band/Buster Keaton. 

• Dec. 10: A Christmas Carol, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 19: A Canadian Brass Christmas. 

• Jan. 27: David Dorfman Dance. 

• Jan. 31: Will Rogers Follies. 

• Feb. 2: Kronos Quartet. 

• Feb. 9: The Flying Karamazov Brothers. 

• Feb. 16: Brazil s Bale Folclorico da Bahia. 

• Feb. 29: P.S. 122 Field Trips. 

Green Mountain Festival Series, 7:30 p.m., 
Green Mountain Union H.S., Chester. Info: 
875-4473. 

• Dec. 9: Jonathan Livingston Taylor 

• Jan. 13, 19: The Philadelphia Trio. 

• Feb. 10: Harlem Spiritual Ensemble. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily 12-5 

p.m., except Sun. and Mon.; open daily 
except Mon. in Dec. Info: 253-8358. 

• Dec. 1-31: 15th Annual Fest. of the Christ¬ 
mas Trees: The Artists’ Vision of Holiday 
Trees. 
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Vermont 

Bracelet 

bg Ki met Hand 


• sterling silver 

• 14k gold 

• sterling silver and 
18k gold 

the bracelet 
Vermonters wear 
with pride 

802-3624971 
800-854-6388 

Vermont Bracelet 

Box 827 Manchester, Yermont 05254 
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• Custom flags and banners 

• Vermont flags 

• All-occasion flags 

• State and foreign nation flags 

• Historie flags 

Montpelier Stove & Flag Works 

178 River St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-0150 
800-287-0150 


FLAG DECALS-frJlUNTING*' WINDSOCKS 
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Vermont Quality Post & Beam 
Homes at Affordable Prices! 



If you’ve been dreaming about building 
a timberframe home but have been con- 
cerned about cost... let us show you 
how to create an affordable masterpiece! 

Cali Pete at the North Woods Joinery 
to get started. Ask for our free design 
brochure and plans! 

NORTH WOODS JOINERY 

1 (800) 500-2503 

PO Box 1166, Burlington, VT 05402 
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WINTER EYENTS 


O u t do o 

& iS^orts 

(See also Through the Season) 


JANUARY 


13-14: Lakę Elmore Sled Dog Races. 9:30 
am.-4:30 p.m. Info: 888-2296. 

20- 21: Harriman Ice Fishing Derby. 8 a.m., 
Harriman Reservoir, Wilmington & Whit- 
ingham. Info: 368-2950. 

21- 22: Annual Benson Fishing Derby. Info: 
468-5772. 


FEBRUARY 


4: 20th Annual American Ski Marathon. 

52-K, 26-K x-c races. 10 a.m.; registration 
8:30 a.m., Blueberry Hill, Goshen. Info: 
247-6735 or (800) 448-0707 (out-of-state). 


7 li r'€> my /h t/ie 
Ne ci.s o ai 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Dec. 1-31: 23rd Holiday Art Show. 

• Jan. 3-31: Winter Art. 

• Feb. 3-29: 10th Snowflake Fest. Art Show. 
Bennington Museum, W. Main St., Ben- 

nington. Info: 447-1571. 

• Dec. 1-23: Student Art Show. Opening re- 
ception Dec. 1, 3-5 p.m. 

• Dec. 5: Festival of Trees, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 10: Country Winter Party with Peter 
Amidon. 

• Dec. 17: Bennington Chorus Youth Ensem¬ 
ble in concert, 2 p.m. 

• Dec. 26-28: Vacation workshops for chil- 
dren. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Rt. 12, Wood- 
stock. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• Dec. weekends, & Dec. 26-31: Christmas in 
the Farm House, tours, & exhibit of White 
House Christmas Cards: 1961-1994. 

• Jan. 13-14; Feb. 17-19: Sleigh Rides. 

Bolton Valley Resort. Info: 434-2131. 

• Dec. 17-19: Extreme Team Clinic. 

Bromley Mountain Resort, Manchester Ctr. 

Info: 824-5522. 
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Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours, 5-9 p.m. 
Stephen Huneck Gallery, Woodstock. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 457-3206. 

• Nov. 25-Jan. 15: A Peaceable Kingdom. 
Killington Ski Resort. Info: 773-0755. 

• Dec. 5-7: Vt. Ski Days. With proof of resi- 
dency, Vermonters ski for $15. 

• Dec. 11-15; 18-22: Race Weeks & Snow¬ 
board Race Weeks. 

• Dec. 18-22: Collegiate Snów Fest. 

• Dec. 26-Jan. 1: Teen Ski. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Info: 388-3711. 

• Thru Dec. 10: Art of Touch: An Installation 
by Rosalyn Driscoll, exhibit. 

• Thru Feb. 4: Everyday Life in the Ancient 
World, exhibit. 

• Feb. 22-May 7: European Paintings from 
the New-York Historical Society, exhibit. 

• Thru Feb. 25: Realism and Invention in the 
Prints of Albrecht Diirer, exhibit. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• Dec. 3: The Way Life Works, exhibit. 

• Jan. 9: Bradford Washburn, exhibit. 

• Jan. 20: Dog Sled Day, 10 a.m. 

Mount Snów Resort, Wilmington. Info: 464- 
3333. 

• Nov. 25-Dec. 24: The Nights Before Christ- 
mas Celeb. 

• Nov. 27-Dec. 25: Learn to Ski/Snowboard. 

• Dec. 2: Demo Day. 

• Dec. 9-10: Winter Snowshoe Walks 
through the Green Mtn. National Forest 
with naturalist Lynn Levine. 

• Dec. 18-22: Teddy Bear Ski Week. 

• Dec. 25: Fuli Moon Owi Walks with natu¬ 
ralist Lynn Levine. Also, Windham County 
Day. 

Okemo Mt. Resort, Ludlow. Info: 228-4041. 

• Dec. 10: Vermont Cup Alpine Slalom Race. 

• Dec. 16-17: Snowboard Series Slalom & Gi- 
ant Slalom Race. 

Onion River Arts Council, Montpelier. 8 
p.m. Info: 229-9408. 

• Jan. 26: Chuck Davis’ African-American 
Dance Ensemble. Barre Opera House. 

• Feb. 23: Mark Twain on Stage, portrayed 
by John Chappell. Barre Opera House. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts, Town Hall 
Theatre, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

• Dec. 9-10: King Arthur’s Cbristmas, per- 
formed by Yoh Theatre Players. Sat. 7:30 
p.m.; Sun. 3 p.m. matinee. 

• Jan. 12. Sol y Canto, Latin American and 
Caribbean musie. The Little Theater, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 9: The Magie of Lyn. female illusion- 
ist. 7 p.m. 

Shelburne Farms. Info: 985-8442. 

• Dec. 22-24, Dec. 26-Jan. 1 & weekends: 
Horse-drawn sleigh rides, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• Dec. 1-3: A Historical Christmas. 
Smuggler’s Notch Resort, Jeffersonville. 

Info: 644-8851. 

• Dec. 8: International Tubę Racing. 

• Dec. 10-15: International Family Fest. 

• Dec. 15: Vermonter Day. 

• Dec. 15-17: Holiday Magie. 

! Southern Vermont Art Center, Manchester. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; closed Sunday. 


Info: 362-1405. 

• Dec. 1-Jan. 10: Winter Solo Exhibitions. 

• Dec. 2: Scottish Winter Bali, 6:30-miclnight. 

• Jan. 13-Feb. 14: 4th Annual Winter Exhibi- 
tion. 

Special Olympics, Williston. Info: 863-5222. 

• Dec. 2: Unified Bowling Tournament., As¬ 
tro Bowl, White River Jct. 

• Dec. 9: Chittenden Unified Bowling Tour¬ 
nament, Yankee Lanes, Colchester. 

• Feb. 3: State Basketball Tournament, Pepin 
Gym, Middlebury College. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. Info: 253-3000. 

• Dec. 9-10: Stowefest Demo Days. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. Info: 297-2200. 

• Dec. 31: New Year’s Eve races, torchlight 
paradę & fireworks. 

• Jan. 7: Jimmie Huega Ski Express. 

• Jan. 23-28: Demo Days. 

• Jan. 27-28: Green Mountain Snowboard 
Race Series. 

• Feb. 3: Snowmeister World Championship 
Race. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. Info: 583-2381. 

• Dec. 3-4: Demo Days. 

John Thade’s Broadway All-Time Fa- 
yorites. Concerts. Info: 800-559-7070. 

• Dec. 3: Unitarian Universalist Church, 4 
p.m. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church 
Hill Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 

• Dec. 15: Keeping Track: Carnivores in Ver- 
mont, 7:30-9 p.m. 

• Dec. 16: The Lives of Lions, 7:30-9 p.m. 

• Dec. 20: The Bear Facts, 3-4 p.m. 

Vt. Mozart Festival, Burlington. Info: 862- 
7352. 

• Dec. 15: Bach Mass in B minor, a special 
holiday program. 

• Feb. 9: Menahem Pressler, pianist. 

Weston Playhouse. A Community Chństmas 

Carol. Info: 824-8167. 

• Dec. 8: Manchester Village Cong. Church, 
8:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 9: Black River Academy Museum, 
Ludlow, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 16: Old Parish Church, Weston, 5 
p.m. 

• Dec. 19: The White Church, Grafton, 7:30 
p.m. 

• Feb. 17: Bluegrass Musie Concert, 7 p.m. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 828- 
8743. 

• Dec. 6: Illumination Night. 

• Thru Dec. 15: Abenaki Art: Shamanism, 
Magie, and The Busy Spider. 

• Feb. 2-11: MFA Visual Arts, exhibit. Nor¬ 
wich University. 

• Feb. 16-17: Walter Ungerer (Dark Horse 
films.) Also Photographer Andrew Klein. 

Woodstock Ski Touring Center. Info: 457- 
6674. 

• Dec. 16: Vermonters Ski Free. 

Wolcott Children s Ballet. Info: 253-4902 or 
800-294-4695. 

• Dec. 2: Johnson State College, Dibden Ctr. 
for the Arts, 3 p.m. 

• Dec. 3: Hardwick Town House, 3 p.m. 

• Dec. 15: St. Johnsbury Academy, Fuller 
Aud., noon. 

• Dec. 17: Northfield Community Theater, 3 
p.m. 


Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 



ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603 . 298.8656 

10 TO 9 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
12 TO 5 SUNDAY 

Circle Reader Service Number 163 


Four floors of unusual 
collectibles, toiletries, jewelry, 
kitchenware, toys, cards, brass, 
gourmet foods, candy, 
decorative home accessories... 
all this and luncheons, too! 



FOUR SHOPS & A RESTAURANT 



Historie Route 7A, 
Manchester ViIlagę, VT 05254 
Open every day, 9 am-6 pm 
Breakfast 9 am • Luncheon 11 am 
Luncheon reservations: 362-3544 
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Green Mountain Homes 



Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

With original construction 
dating to 1790, this handsome 
and beautifully proportioned 
Cape is a perfect marriage of 
style and function. Located in a 
prime location of large-acreage 
country estates this 13.7-acre 
offering is complemented by an 
adjoining 17-acre, deed- 
restricted parcel with nearby properties having hundreds of acres. The floor plan of this 
treasured homestead features five/six bedrooms, four baths, three fireplaces and a splendid 
kitchen. Outdoors one finds expansive views of meadows and mountains, two barns, a 
separate garage plus flower and vegetable gardens. In summary — a rare find, the true 
country estate in a neighborhood of comparable properties. $795,000. 

Nicely sited in ten acres of mountain panorama one finds a wonderful four-bedroom, 
two-bath log home. Outdoors a two-bay garage with loft above, separate barn, flower and 
vegetable gardens and a lovely spring-fed pond await your inspection; private and pristine 
— yet just minutes from a postcard perfect village. $245,000. 

Formerly a B&B, this c.1790 homestead with later additions and improvements enjoys 
65 acres of meadow, woods and splendid views. The house, an unspoiled classic, features 
four bedrooms, two baths and two fireplaces in a pleasing and functional arrangement. 

The nearby carriage barn and storage building with garage and shop space oflFer many 
alternatives. $325,000. 

With frontage on a paved State highway, a variety of commercial and home occupation 
options offer great potential — all within a few miles of a charming town. Long frontage on 
the West Branch of the famous White River is a real plus; fisherfolks take notę. Built in 
1840, the four-bedroom, four-bath farmhouse is in excellent condition, as is the venerable 
former dairy and hay barn. Favorably priced at $275,000. 

RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 
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Discover Vermont’s Best 

REINCARNATION! Former ashram now an artists’ estate offering gracious country living 
in magnificent surroundings. Quality geodetic dome with attached two story wing. Lots of 
sunlight, handsome floors, master suitę plus loft bedroom, large keeping room, library/guest 
room, nifty kitchen. Also a guest house, 2 sleeping lodges, and a two story garage building 

^ with studio/playroom above. 
Grounds are lovingly laid out and 
cared for, reflecting the property’s 
former incamation as a peaceful 
sanctuary. The place is a veritable 
arboretum and is a joy to experi- 
ence. #866 $235,000 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Box 1118, 21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 
REAL ESTATE 802'472'3338 
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Mountain Marketplace 
Junction Routes 11 & 100 
Londonderry, VT 05148 
\ 802/824-3113 



Waite 

Rural Property ^ 

Homes & Land 

For 33 years helping people buy and sell country properties in Verniont. 

Come to Waite Country - Minutes to Stratton, Bromley, Okemo 

FREEAREAMAP ~ SEASONAL RENTALS 
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SUGARBUSH and łhe 
MAD RIVER VALLEY 

Any season of the year 

Snów Creek, a select ski-on/ski-off 
condominium community which is 
immediately adjacent to the 
Green Mountain National Forest. 
The bright two bedroom, two 
bath floor plan offers family con- 
venience. A pleasant apartment 
is offered furnished at $95,000. 

Southface Solar Homes 

Offer energy efficient design and 
are only minutes to the slopes at 
Sugarbush South. A beautiful two 
bedroom plus bunk room is of¬ 
fered furnished for $169,000. 

Sugarbush... 

Where leaving is never easy. 

Additional Opportunities 

ONE BEDROOM Condominium in 

Sugarbush Village. Walk to ski trail, 
restaurants and Sports Center. 
Cozy, with fireplace and offered 
furnished at $55,000. 



THREE BEDROOM Condominium 

located in Sugarbush Vil!age. 
Offered at $43,500. 

BUSINESS. We currently are offering 
two exceptional Vermont business 
opportunities: a long established 20 
Room Inn, and a Gift/Accessories 
storę with charming owners quarters. 
Cali for details. 


For information on Sugarbush properties, brochure 
or statewide business opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 

SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 
SUGARBUSH VILLAGE 
WARREN, VT 05674 
(800) 521-4550 
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Mountain Horse Farm - 
Views, Views, Views 

Green Mountain National Forest 
panoramas a fastidiously restored 
Greek Revival house, entry 
entablature, paneled comer 
pilasters plus all the bells and 
whistles for modern living. A 2100 sąuare foot barn with 8 box stalls, 
tack room/office, 30 hillside acres, 20 fenced for horses... a Vermont 
Icon. Price just reduced to $275,000, and the owner wants an offer. 



UZD 


FRANK PUNDERSON AGENCY 

19 West St. • Rutland, Vermont • 05701 
(802) 775-2552 • FAX (802) 775-0309 
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Realize your dreams... 


TT/hether you’re looking for a historie mansion, 
W pastorał farm, condo on a ski slope, log cabin 
in secluded woods or a cottage on a lakę, Vermont 
realtors and real estate companies can help you 
realize your dream. 

Cali any of the real estate firms advertising here for 
help in finding the right Vermont property for you. 

Tell them you saw their ad in I /ermont Life. 




























































Green Mountain 



Adventure/Outdoor 


ADVENTURE GUIDES OF VERMONT — 
Statewide Guide Association — Adventure Travel 
Agency — Ali Activities. (800) 425-TRIP or (802) 
425-6211. 


Books 


FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. Lyri- 
cal Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers sińce 
1971. 7 Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. (518) 
584-8779. 

THE COUNTRY BOOKSHOP. Browse freely 
amongst 20,000 books and prints out of old Vermont 
homes and attics. We’re beside the stonewall. Plain- 
field, Vermont 05667. (802) 454-8439. 

TRAIN AND HISTORY BUFFS: Railroads ofVer- 
mont: A Pictorial contains over 600 photos from Civil 
War to present. $65.00 postpaid. New England Press, 
Dept. V, POB 575, Shelburne, VT 05482. (802) 
863-2520. 


Gifts & Mail Order 


CountiyCurtains. 

At The Red Lion Inn • Stockbridge, MA 01262 

CURTAIN CHARM FOR EVERY HOME! 

Cali Today for a FREE 68-page Color Catalog 

1-800-876-6123 Ask for DepL 6085 



WINTER BIRCH RUG8 

RD 1 BOX 1325 » NORTHFIELD. VT 
802-485-8179 


HOOKBD BUGI 

Primltiue Designsfrom 
the Adirondack Fórest and 
New England Countryside 

Rugs ★ Pattems ★ Kits 
Catalog and Photos $3 


QUILTERS! DECORATORS! Have your bedding 
custom machinę quilted in the Green Mountains. 
Write: Vermont Custom Quilting, RR 2 Box 91, 
Rochester, VT 05767, or cali (802) 767-9221. 

FROM MOUNTAIN SUNSETS TO COUNTRY 
PORCHES, capture Vermont’s year-round beauty 
with colorful, photo notę cards by Vermont photog- 
rapher. 12 difFerent, highest quality 7” x 5” cards with 
envelopes. Send $12.95 check or money order + 
$3.50 S&H (per set) to: Naturescapes, 86 Mapie 
Drive, Huntington, VT 05462. 


SWEATERS FOR THE FEET. Very soft, warm, al- 
paca wool. See our ad on page 68. 


Lodging 


MIDDLEBURY BED & BREAKFAST — Walk 
downtown. Fuli Continental breakfast. Washington 
Street Ext. Hikers, bikers, skiers welcome. Middle- 
bury. Liz Hunt. (802) 388-4851. $50-$75 D/O. 

CHRISTMAS TREE INN AND CONDOMINI- 
UMS, Sugarbush. Close to skiing, shopping, dining. 
(800) 535-5622. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concertinas. 
New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. 
Castiglione, Box 40 VT, Warren, Mich. 48090. 
(810) 755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, State news, and morę. $44/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


GRAFTON — Smali, picturesque village cottage. A- 
1 condition. $82,000 (lease possible). Barrett & 
Company, (802) 843-2390. 

COZY, UNIQUELY GARDENED HOME- 
STEAD nestled amongst twenty and a half view-in- 
tensive mountain acres, thirteen miles from Jay Peak. 
$38,500. (802) 326-4030 or (802) 767-3398 to leave 
a message. 

VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY 
OWNER. Land, Income Properties, Homes, Busi- 
nesses. Tel: (802) 763-7716, fax: (802) 763-2625. 
email: yisroel@sover.net, http://www.sover.net/ --yis- 
roel. 

VERMONT RETREAT on 14 Acres. 3BR’s. 3-car 
garage. Privacy. $119,000. Watson Agency, Hard- 
wick, VT 05843. (802) 472-3338. 

1995 MARKS MY 28TH YEAR of offering country 
property statewide. Please cali (802) 767-3398 and 
Fil help you. Brooks H. Barron, Real Estate. 

WAITE ASSOCIATES, REALTORS, Country 
Properties — Homes & Land — Sales & Rentals. 


P.O. Box 147, Londonderry, VT 05148. (802) 824- 
3113. Free Map. 


Seryices 


FORESTRY. Timber appraisals, environmental 
planning, selective harvesting, hardwood and soft- 
wood marketing. General Timber Corp., Ft. Edward, 
NY 12828. (518) 638-6484. 


Stoyes/ Cookstoyes 


AGA Cookers . 

All cast iron construction for better 

j 

enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • RD3 Box 180-305C 
Montpelier, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 
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Yacation Rentals 


MACBA1N HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS. 
Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. Working ferm. In 
the heart of foliage. Skiing, hiking &: snowmobiling. 
Non-smoking. Reasonable rates. R.D. Box 99, West 
Danville, VT 05873. (802) 563-2025. 

THE PERRY FAMILY welcomes you for a farm va- 
cation this winter. Ski areas close by, X-C on site. 2 
bedroom furnished apartment. $ 150/weekend, 
$300/week. (802) 754-2396. 

WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled 
in the mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 
miles to Killington. One mile off Route 4. One bed¬ 
room, fully furnished, woodstove, den with futon 
couch leads to rear deck. As Iow as $75 per night for 2 
people. (802) 672-3768. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, 
P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 253-4623. 

MANCHESTER LOG CHALET. 5 bedroom, 3 
bath, billiard room, outdoor hot tub and fuli ameni- 
ties. Available year-round. Phone (203) 233-0000 for 
details. 

EAST BURKĘ FARM rental by weekend ($350) or 
week ($600). Allan Hobson 617-734-9645. 

MT. WASHINGTON AREA. Modern town house 
near all ski areas. Sleeps 6. $545/wk. (603) 447-3330. 

SUGARBUSH — fully furnished two bedroom con- 
dominium available for rental. Please cali for rates and 
availability. (800) 521-4550. 
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Nothing chases the chill like a Vermont Castings wood stove.With cast iron construction, 
they send warmth throughout your entire home. Our products come in an array of porcelain enamel 
colors to complement any room.Vermont Castings stoves are easy to install, and are clean burning. Ali our 
models are simple to operate, simple to clean and come with an automatic thermostat. 

Vermont Castings stoves, fireplaces and fireplace inserts are also available in gas-burning models. 

Cali for a FREE copy of our 52-page Fireside Advisor catalog. 



Barre 

Chimney Sweep II, Inc. • (802) 476-4905 
Barre-Montpelier Road (Twin City Plaża) 

Bethel 

Yermont Castings • (802) 234-2300 
Factory Showroom 
Route 107 

Brattleboro 

Friends of the Sun 
Putney Road 


Manchester Center 

Friends of the Sun • (802) 362-4070 
Routes 11 & 30 

Orleans 

Collette Plumbing & Heating Co. 
(802) 754-6984, or 1-800-834-6566 
17 Main Street 

Rutland 

Country Stoves • (802) 775-6289 
261 Woodstock Avenue 


(802) 254-4208/254-9522 

Shelburne 


The Chimney Sweep Fireplace Shop • (802) 985-4900 
1970 Shelburne Road 
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Skip the 
hazards of winter 
driving and go 
straight to the slopes. On 
Amtrak’s® Vermonter you can 
visit with other skiers. Or just 
relax and enjoy the scenery. 
There’s a cafe on board so 
you can get a drink or a bite 
to eat along the way. And 
there’s even a special 


baggage car for 
your skis. Whether 
it’s downhill or 
cross-country skiing you want, 
get your lift to the snów on 
Amtraks Vermonter. • Cali 
Amtrak at 1-800-USA-RA1L. 

For information on special 
ski packages available 
from GO GO Tours cali 
your local travel agent. 


Amtrak‘s 
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